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PREFACE. 



Like the rest of the volumes in this series, this book com- 
prises a selection of brief biographies of eminent men and 
women in various departments of life. Great and good men and 
women are profitable company ; and a stimulus to better things 
flows from their lives and deeds. Their influence may help to 
check a tendency to move along in commonplace grooves ; 
they help to elevate the ideal of our lives ; not only so, but a 
record of superior goodness, of extraordinary perseverance, 
of heroic endurance in well-doing, act like a revelation upon the 
ordinary mind, and point to a higher level of possible attain- 
ment for even the humblest and least gifted members of 
society. 
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LUCY HUTCHINSON. 

gNGLAND should be proud, we think, of giving 
birth to Mrs. Hutchinson and her husband ; 
and chiefly because their characters are truly and 
peculiarly English, according to the standard of 
those times in which national characters were most distinguish- 
able. Not exempt, certainly, from errors and defects, they 
yet seem to us to hold out a lofty example of substantial 
dignity and virtue, and to possess most of those talents 
and principles by which public life is made honourable, and 
privacy delightful. Bigotry must at all times debase, and 
civil dissension embitter our existence ; but in the ordinary 
course of events, we may safely venture to assert, that a 
nation which produces many such wives and mothers as 
Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, must be both great and happy.' 
Nearly seventy years have passed away since the above 
tribute was penned, and time and closer study (than a hasty 
reviewer can usually bestow upon his subject) of the characters 
of Mrs, Lucy Hutchinson and her husband, only serves to 
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endorse more fully the estimate formed by the writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, of these two noble specimens of English 
manhood and womanhood. 

Lucy Apsley, afterwards Lucy Hutchinson, was born 
January 29, 1619-20, in the Tower of London. She was 
the eldest daughter and fourth child of Sir Allan Apsley, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, by his third wife, Lucy, youngest 
daughter of Sir John St. John, of Lidiard Tregoz, in Wilt- 
shire, by his second wife. In a most graceful and engaging 
manner, Mrs. Hutchinson has herself drawn the character 
of both her parents, and thus speaks of them : ' He was a 
most indulgent husband, and no less kind to his children; 
a most noble master, who thought it not enough to maintain 
his servants honourably while they were with him, but, for 
all that deserved it, provided offices or settlements as for 
children. He was a father to all his prisoners, sweetening 
with such compassionate kindness their restraint, that the 
affliction of a prison was not felt in his days. He had a 
singular kindness for all persons that were eminent either 
in learning or arms ; and when, through the ingratitude and 
vice of that age, many of the wives and children of Queen 
Elizabeth's glorious captains were reduced to poverty, his 
purse was their common treasury, and they knew not the 
inconvenience of decayed fortunes till he was dead. 
Many of those valiant seamen he maintained in prison, 
many he redeemed out of prison, and cherished with 
an extraordinary bounty. He was severe in the regulating 
of his family, especially would not endure the least im- 
modest behaviour or dress in any woman under his roof. 
There was nothing he hated more than an insignificant 
gallant, that could only make his legs and prune himself, and 
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court a lady, but had not brains to employ himself in 
things more suitable to man's nobler sex. Fidelity in his 
trust, love and loyalty to his prince, were not the least of 
his virtues, but those wherein he was not excelled by any of 
his own or succeeding times. The large estate he reaped by 
his happy industry, he did many times over as freely resign 
again to the King's service, till he left the greatest part of it 
at his death in the King's hands. All his virtues wanted not 
the crown of all virtue, piety and true devotion to God. As 
his life was a continued exercise of faith and charity, it 
concluded with prayers and blessings, which were the only 
consolations his desolate family could receive in his death. 
Never did any two better agree in magnanimity and bounty 
than he and my mother, who seemed to be acted by the 
same soul, so little did she grudge any of his liberalities to 
strangers, or he contradict any of her kindness to all her 
relations ; her house being a common home to all of them, 
and a nursery to their children. He gave her a noble 
allowance of ^300 a year for her own private expense, 
and had given her all her own portion to dispose of how she 
pleased, as soon as she was married; which she suffered to 
increase in her friends' hands; and what my father allowed 
her she spent not in vanities, although she had what was rich 
and requisite upon occasions, but she laid most of it out in 
pious and charitable uses. Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr. 
Ruthin being prisoners in the Tower, and addicting them- 
selves to chemistry, she suffered them to make their rare 
experiments at her cost, partly to comfort and divert the poor 
prisoners, and partly to gain the knowledge of their experi- 
ments, and the medicines to help such poor people as were 
not able to seek physicians. By these means she acquired a 
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great deal of skill, which was very profitable to many all her 
life. She was not only to these, but to all the other prisoners 
that came into the Tower, as a mother. All the time she 
dwelt in the Tower, if any were sick, she made them broths 
and restoratives with her own hands, visited and took care 
of them, and provided them all necessaries; if any were 
afflicted, she comforted them, so that they felt not the 
inconvenience of a prison who were in that place. She 
was not less bountiful to many poor widows and orphans, 
whom officers of higher and lower rank had left behind them 
as objects of charity. Her own house was filled with dis- 
tressed families of her relations, whom she supplied and 
maintained in a noble way.' 

Being her parents' first daughter, the appearance of Lucy 
was hailed with considerable pleasure, tinged, however, by the 
shadow of apprehension from the nurse pronouncing her to 
be too delicate and beautiful to live. Something of additional 
interest was likewise ascribed to the child, because previous to 
her birth her mother dreamed that a star descended from the 
heavens and rested in her hand, the interpretation of which, 
her husband said, was, that she should have a daughter of 
extraordinary eminence. Little Lucy was indeed a lovely 
child, and remarkably intelligent, and no pains were spared 
in cultivating the intellectual faculties with which she was 
endowed. As her nurse was a Frenchwoman, she learned to 
speak French and English at the same time. At four years 
old she read perfectly well, and her memory was so good, that 
she could repeat almost word for word the sermons she heard. 
At seven years of age she had eight tutors, in languages, 
music, dancing, writing, and needlework; but study was the 
only thing she really loved, and she pursued it with a degree 
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of eagerness that threatened to be prejudicial to her health. 
In Latin she outstripped her brothers, although they were 
very clever, and exceedingly industrious. For female em- 
ployments and elegant accomplishments she had less taste 
than her mother wished, and she held the usual sports of 
children in great contempt. She says : * When I was obliged 
to entertain such children as came to visit me, I tired them 
with more grave instructions than their mothers, and plucked 
all their babies to pieces, and kept them in such awe, that 
they were glad when I entertained myself with old company.' 

Although strongly impressed with religious sentiments and 
principles, she was not entirely destitute of the feelings and 
habits usually observable in youth. * It pleased God/ she 
remarks, ' that through the good instructions of my mother, 
and the sermons she carried me to, I was convinced that the 
knowledge of God was the most excellent study, and accord- 
ingly applied myself to it, and to practise as I was taught 
I used to exhort my mother's maids much, and to turn their 
idle discourses to good subjects ; but I thought, when I had 
done thus on the Lord's day, and every day performed my 
due tasks of reading and praying, that then I was free to 
anything that was not sin, for I was not at that time convinced 
of the vanity of conversation which was not scandalously 
wicked. I thought it no sin to learn or hear witty songs and 
amorous sonnets or poems, and twenty things of that kind, 
wherein I was so apt that I became the confidante in all the 
loves that were managed among my mother's young women ; 
and there was none of them but had many lovers, and some 
particular friends beloved above the rest.' She even alludes 
to an unequal but transient attachment as among the extrava- 
gances of her youth. Her notions of sanctity imbibed in 
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maturer years caused her to look back upon all these pastimes 
with feelings of reprehension. 

Her story of the origin and progress of her husband's attach- 
ment to herself is very characteristically told, and in many 
particulars exceedingly romantic. John Hutchinson, after- 
wards a colonel in the Parliamentary army, was the son of Sir 
Thomas Hutchinson and Lady Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Biron, of Newstead, one of the ancestors of Lord Byron the 
poet He is represented as a gentleman of graceful person, 
highly cultivated mind, and very prepossessing manners ; and 
as he was the eldest surviving son of his father, he was a 
match alike desirable to mothers and daughters. He passed 
through the usual routine of education prescribed for a gentle- 
man of that period, and was distinguished for his literary at- 
tainments, his skill in active and graceful exercises, and his 
very correct taste in music 

Soon after leaving the university, he determined to travel in 
France ; but as some delay occurred in forming the necessary 
arrangements, it was suggested that the pleasantest way of 
spending his time would be in paying a short visit to Rich- 
mond, where the young princes then held their court. The 
suggestion met with Mr. Hutchinson's approval, and he told a 
gentleman whither he was going. 'The gentleman bid him 
take heed of the place, for it was so fatal for love, that never 
any young disengaged person went thither, who returned again 
free. Mr. Hutchinson laughed at him ; but he, to confirm it, 
told him a very true story of a gentleman who not long before 
had come for some time to lodge there, and found all the 
people he came in company with bewailing the death of a 
gentlewoman that had lived there. Hearing her so much de- 
plored, he made inquiry after her, and grew so in love with 
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the description, that no other discourse could at first please 
him, nor could he at last endure any other. He grew 
desperately melancholy, and would go to a mount where the 
print of her foot was cut, and lie there pining and kissing of it 
all the day long, till at length death in some months' space 
concluded his languishment This story was very true, but 
Mr. Hutchinson was neither easy to believe it, nor frighted at 
the example, thinking himself not likely to make another. 9 

To Richmond Mr. Hutchinson accordingly went Crowds 
of gay company were of course attracted to the place, and a 
young gentleman of Mr. Hutchinson's pretensions received 
abundant attentions from the wealthy, the witty, and the 
beautiful, yet never became entangled in any of the snares set 
for that particular purpose. In the same house with him was 
a younger sister of his future wife, placed there for the purpose 
of acquiring skill in music — she herself having gone into Wilt- 
shire with her mother, with some expectation of being married 
before her return. 

•This gentlewoman that was left in the house with Mr. 
Hutchinson was a very child, her elder sister being at that 
time scarcely past it, but a child of such pleasantness, and 
vivacity of spirit, and ingenuity in the quality she practised, 
that Mr. Hutchinson took pleasure in hearing her practise, and 
would fall in discourse with her. She, having the keys of her 
mother's house, some half a mile distant, would sometimes ask 
Mr. Hutchinson, when she went over, to walk along with her. 
One day when he was there, looking upon an odd by-shelf in 
her sister's closet, he found a few Latin books. Asking whose 
they were, he was told they were her elder sister's ; whereupon 
inquiring more after her, he began first to be sorry she was 
gone before he had seen her, and gone upon such an account 
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that he was not likely to see her. Then he grew to love to 
hear mention of her, and the other gentlewomen who had been 
her companions used to talk much to him of her, telling him 
how reserved and studious she was, and other things which 
they esteemed no advantage; but it so much inflamed Mr. 
Hutchinson's desire of seeing her, that he began to wonder at 
himself that his heart, which had ever had such an indifference 
for the most excellent of womenkind, should have so strong 
impulses towards a stranger he never saw.' 

One day, when there was a great deal of company at the 
house, some one sang a song which was greatly admired. A 
gentleman present observed it was written by a lady in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Hutchinson, fancying there was some- 
thing more in the song than is ordinarily found in feminine 
compositions, said he could scarcely believe it was a woman's. 
The gentleman asserted that the verses were written by Miss 
Lucy Apstey ; and being a great admirer of the author, he was 
very enthusiastic in her praises. Upon this, Mr. Hutchinson 
said, 'I cannot rest until this lady returns. I must be ac- 
quainted with her.' 

His informant replied, * You must not expect that, sir ; she 
will not be acquainted with gentlemen. However this song 
may have stolen forth, she is extremely unwilling to have her 
perfections known. She lives only in the enjoyment of herself, 
and has not the humanity to communicate that happiness to 
any of our sex.' The information of this reserved humour 
pleased Mr. Hutchinson more than all he had heard ; and his 
thoughts became completely occupied with the hopes of seeing 
her. The narrative goes on to say : — 

' While he was exercised in this, many days passed not, but 
a footboy of my lady her mother's came to young Mrs. Apsley 
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as they were at dinner, bringing news that her mother and 
sister would in a few days return ; and when they inquired of 
him whether Mrs. Apsley was married, having before been in- 
structed to make them believe it, he smiled, and pulled out 
some bride laces, which were given at a wedding in the house 
where she was, and gave them to the young gentlewoman and 
the gentleman's daughter of the house, and told them Mrs. 
Apsley bade him tell no news, but give them those tokens ; 
and carried the matter so, that all the company believed she 
had been married. Mr. Hutchinson immediately turned as 
pale as ashes, and felt a fainting to seize his spirits in that 
extraordinary manner, that finding himself ready to sink at 
table, he was fain to pretend something had offended his 
stomach, and to retire from the table into the garden, where, 
the gentleman of the house going with him, it was not neces- 
sary for him to feign sickness ; for the distemper of his mind 
had infected his body with a cold sweat, and such a dispersion 
of spirit, that all the courage he could at present recollect was 
little enough to keep him alive. 

1 While she so ran in his thoughts, meeting the boy again, 
he found out, upon a little stricter examination of him, that 
she was not married, and pleased himself in the hopes of her 
speedy return ; when one day, having been invited by one of 
the ladies of that neighbourhood to a noble treatment at Sion 
Garden, which a courtier that was her servant had made for 
her, and whom she would bring, Mr. Hutchinson, Mrs. Apsley, 
and Mr. Coleman's daughter, were of the party ; and having 
spent the day in several pleasant divertisements, at evening 
they were at supper, when a messenger came to tell Mrs 
Apsley her mother was come. She would immediately have 
gone, but Mr. Hutchinson, pretending civility to conduct her 

B 
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home, made her stay till the supper was ended, of which he 
ate no more, now only longing for that sight which he had 
with such perplexity expected. This at length he obtained ; 
but his heart, being prepossessed with his own fancy, was not 
free to discern how little there was in her to answer so great 
an expectation. She was not ugly, in a careless riding-habit ; 
she had a melancholy negligence both of herself and others, as 
if she neither affected to please others, nor took notice of any- 
thing before her ; yet, spite of all her indifference, she was sur- 
prised with some unusual liking in her soul when she saw this 
gentleman, who had hair, eyes, shape, and countenance 
enough to beget love in any one at the first, and these set off 
with a graceful and generous mien, which promised an extra- 
ordinary person. He was at that time, and indeed always, 
very neatly habited, for he wore good and rich clothes, and 
had variety of them, and had them well suited, and every way 
answerable, in that little thing showing both good judgment 
and great generosity, he equally becoming them, and they 
him, which he wore with such unaffectedness and such neat- 
ness as do not often meet in one. Although he had but an 
evening sight of her he had so long desired, and that at disad- 
vantage enough for her, yet the prevailing sympathy of his 
soul made him think all his pains well paid, and this first did 
whet his desire to a second sight, which he had by accident 
the next day, and to his joy found she was wholly disengaged 
from that treaty which he so much feared had been accom- 
plished. He found withal, that though she was modest, she 
was accostable and willing to entertain his acquaintance. 
This soon passed into a mutual friendship between them ; and 
though she innocently thought nothing of love, yet was she 
glad to have acquired such a friend, who had wisdom and 
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virtue enough to be trusted with her counsels. Mr. Hutchin- 
son, on the other side, having been told, and seeing how she 
shunned all other men, and how civilly she entertained him, 
believed that a secret power had wrought a mutual inclination 
between them, and daily frequented her mother's house, and 
had the opportunity of conversing with her in those pleasant 
walks which, at that sweet season of the spring, invited all the 
neighbouring inhabitants to seek their joys; where, though 
they were never alone, yet they had every day opportunity for 
converse with each other, which the rest shared not in, while 
every one minded their own delights. 9 

The ladies were a little piqued at Mr. Hutchinson's pre- 
ference, and manifested their resentment by ridiculing those 
high qualities which they could not comprehend, and magni- 
fied such little defects as were nearer on a level with their 
own habits of thought ; her neglect of ornament in her dress, 
and her love of study, were the constant themes of their 
animadversion. At all this Mr. Hutchinson wisely smiled, 
and sometimes mixed a little good-natured sarcasm with his 
answers. He was successful in his love, and therefore too 
happy to be angry. 

( I shall pass by/ says Mrs. Hutchinson, 'all the little 
amorous relations, which if I would take pains to relate, would 
make a true history of a more handsome management of love 
than the best romance describes; but these are to be for- 
gotten as the vanities of youth, not worthy to be mentioned 
among the greater transactions of his life.' It is, however, to 
be recorded that never was passion more ardent and less 
idolatrous. He loved her better than his life, with inex- 
pressible tenderness and kindness, and had a most high, 
obliging esteem for her, yet still considered honour, religion, 
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and virtue above her ; nor ever suffered the intrusion of such 
a fondness as should blind him to her imperfections. These 
he looked upon with such an indulgent eye, as did not abate 
his love and esteem for her, while it augmented his care to 
blot out all those spots which might make her appear less 
worthy of the respect he paid her ; and thus, indeed, he soon 
made her more equal to him than he found her. It was not 
her face that he loved — her virtues were his mistress; and 
these, like Pygmalion's statue, were of his own making ; for 
he polished and gave form to what he found with all the 
roughness of the quarry about it ; but meeting with a com- 
pliant subject for his own wise government, he found as much 
satisfaction as he gave, and never had occasion to number his 
marriage among his infelicities. 

Thus the wooing progressed to a triumphant close. The 
consent of the parents on both sides to the marriage was 
obtained, and the day fixed for its celebration, when a sad 
misfortune befell the lovely young lady. * That day that the 
friends on -both sides met to conclude the marriage, she 
fell sick of the small-pox, which was many ways a great trial 
upon him : first, her life almost was in desperate hazard, and 
then the disease, for the present, made her the most deformed 
person that could be seen, for a great while after she re- 
covered ; yet he was nothing troubled at it, but married her 
as soon as she was able to quit the chamber, when the priest 
and all that saw her were affrighted to look on her. But God 
recompensed his justice and constancy, by restoring her, 
though she was longer than ordinary before she recovered as 
well as before.' They were married at St. Andrew's Church, 
in Holborn, on the third day of July in the year 1638; Lucy 
was only eighteen years of age, and her husband twenty-three. 
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For two years after their marriage, Mr. Hutchinson enjoyed 
the dignified retirement of an English country gentleman ; and 
as religious controversy at that time interested the whole nation, 
the study of theology was largely mingled with his literary 
pursuits. 

At first they resided about ten miles from London, to which 
Mrs. Hutchinson's habits and early associations rendered her 
very much attached. But their two eldest sons were twins ; 
and as the family increased rapidly, it was deemed expedient 
to remove to a less expensive part of the country. They there- 
fore retired to his estate in Owthorpe, Nottinghamshire. 

Here they had not long remained in the sweet enjoyments 
of domestic life, before the discord of civil war, long heard in 
the distance, sounded its fearful alarm throughout the length . 
and breadth of the land. The dreadful massacres of Ireland 
in the year 1641 thoroughly roused Mr. Hutchinson to a 
knowledge of the state of public affairs. Both himself and 
his noble-minded wife entered warmly into the disputes 
existing between the King and Parliament; they read with 
avidity all the public papers that were printed, and many of 
the treaties relating to the questions in dispute written by 
private individuals, and at length became convinced that right v 
and justice lay on the side of the Parliament; but while 
Hutchinson zealously maintained the pretensions of the 
latter, he earnestly desired that all bloodshed might, if 
possible, be avoided ; and although he sided with those who 
viewed with gloomy apprehension the efforts the court were 
making to restore Popery and subvert the Protestant religion, 
he did not deem that so clear a cause for civil war as the 
invasion of the King upon the civil liberties of his subjects. 

His first manifestation of party spirit was to persuade the 
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clergymen to deface the images and break the painted 
windows of the parish church, in obedience to the orders of 
Parliament His next step was to prevent Lord Newark from 
carrying ammunition out of the country for the service of the 
King ; and he conducted this affair with a degree of firmness, 
moderation, and courtesy, not a little remarkable in an enthu- 
siastic partisan about twenty-five years old. 

Such open demonstration of his political opinions, of course, 
made him an object of suspicion to the Royalists ; he was 
insulted and reviled as a Roundhead, and even threatened 
with personal violence by the Royalist troops. Having been 
informed that orders were issued to seize his person, he fled 
into Leicestershire, whither Mrs. Hutchinson, with her children, 
followed him. But in the latter part of the year 1642, just about 
the time the battle of Edgehill was fought between Charles 1. 
and the Earl of Essex, they were once more at Owthorpe. 

When Hutchinson visited Nottingham, he found that 
most of those who had been plundered as Puritans, and 
obliged to flee to escape the vengeance of the King's army, had 
once more returned, and were now consulting as to the 
possibility of raising some recruits to join the forces of the 
Earl of Essex. Two troops were raised, the one consisting of 
volunteers from the country about Nottingham, of which he 
was made captain, and the other consisting of volunteers out 
of the town, the command of which was given to his brother 
George. The Royalist troops, under the leadership of the 
Earl of Chesterfield, having plundered a number of houses in 
the neighbourhood, Owthorpe was no longer deemed a safe 
residence for Mrs. Hutchinson ; so a troop of horse was sent 
by her husband to escort her and the children into Nottingham 
under cover of night 
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The preservation of Nottingham was of great importance to 
the Parliament ; for if the enemy had possessed themselves of 
it, all communication between the northern and southern 
parts of the kingdom would have been cut off. ' The attempt- 
ing/ says Mrs. Hutchinson, *to preserve this place, in the 
midst of so many potent enemies, was a work of no small 
difficulty; and nothing but an invincible courage, and a 
passionate zeal for the interest of God and his country, could 
have engaged Mr. Hutchinson, who did not, through youthful 
inconsideration and improvidence, want a foresight of those 
dangers and travails he then undertook. He knew well 
enough that the town was more than half disaffected to the 
Parliament ; that had they been all otherwise, they were not 
half enough to defend it against any unequal force ; that they 
were far from the Parliament and their armies, and could not 
expect any timely relief or assistance from them; that he 
himself was the forlorn hope of those who were engaged with 
him, and had then the best take among them; that the 
gentlemen who were on horseback, when they could no 
longer defend their country, might at least save their lives, by 
a handsome retreat to the army ; but he must stand victorious, 
or fall, tying himself to an indefensible town. Although his 
colonel might seem to be in the same hazard, yet he was wise 
enough to content himself with the name, and leave Mr. 
Hutchinson to act all things, the glory of which, if they 
succeeded, he hoped to assume ; if they failed, he thought he 
had a retreat. But Mr. Hutchinson, though he knew all this, 
yet was he so well persuaded in his conscience of the cause, 
and of God's calling him to undertake the defence of it, that 
he cast by all other considerations, and cheerfully resigned up 
hit life, and all other particular interests, to God's disposal, 
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though in all human probability he was more like to lose than 
to save them.' 

And as illustrations of the sort of human material her 
husband had to work upon, Mrs. Hutchinson dilates upon the 
temper of the people of Nottingham, and draws with remark- 
able skill the characters of several of the principal inhabitants. 

She says: 'There were seven aldermen in the town, and 
of these only Alderman James, then mayor, owned the 
Parliament He was a very honest, bold man, but had no 
more than a burgher's discretion : he was yet very well 
assisted by his wife, a woman of great zeal and courage, and 
more understanding than women of her rank usually have. 
All the devout people of the town were very vigorous and 
ready to offer their lives and families, but there was not the 
half of the town that consisted of these; the ordinary civil sort 
of people coldly adhered to the better, but all the debauched, 
and such as had lived upon the bishops' persecuting courts, 
and been the lacqueys of projectors and monopolizers and the 
like, they were all bitterly malignant. Yet God awed them, 
that they could not at that time hinder His people, whom He 
overruled some of their greatest enemies to assist, such as 
were one Chadwick and Plumptre, two who at the first put 
themselves most forward into the business. 

' Plumptre was a doctor of physic, an inhabitant of Notting- 
ham, who had learning, natural parts, and understanding 
enough to discern between natural civil righteousness and 
injustice; but he was a horrible atheist, and had such an 
intolerable pride, that he brooked no superiors; and having 
some wit, took the boldness to exercise it in the abuse of all 
the gentlemen wherever he came. This man had sense 
enough to approve the Parliament's cause in point of civil 
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right, and pride enough to desire to break the bonds of slavery, 
whereby the King endeavoured to chain up a free people ; and 
upon these scores, appearing high for the Parliament's interest, 
he was admitted into the consultations of those who were then 
putting the country into a posture of defence. Chadwick was 
a fellow of a most pragmatical temper, and, to say truth, had 
strangely wrought himself into a station unfit for him. He was 
at first a boy that scraped trenchers in the house of one of the 
poorest justices in the county, but yet such a one as had a 
great deal of formality and understanding of the statute law, 
from whom this boy picked such ends of law, that he became 
first the justice's, then a lawyer's clerk ; then, I know not how, 
got to be a parcel-judge in Ireland, and came; over to his own 
country swelled with the reputation of it, and set on foot a 
base, obsolete, arbitrary court there, which the Conqueror of 
old had given to one Peverel. When the King was in town a 
little before, this man so insinuated into the court, that 
coming to kiss the King's hand, the King told him he was a 
very honest man : yet by flatteries and dissimulations he kept 
up his credit with the godly, cutting his hair, and taking up a 
form of godliness, the better to deceive. In some of the 
corrupt times he had purchased the honour of a barrister, 
though he had neither law nor learning, but he had a voluble 
tongue, and was crafty ; and it is almost incredible that one of 
his mean education and poverty should arrive to such things 
as he reached. He was very poor, although he got abundance 
of money by a thousand cheats and -other base ways, wherein 
he exercised all his life, for he was as great a prodigal in 
spending as knave in getting ; and he secretly practised other 
villanies which his wife, they say, paid him with making him a 
byword. Yet were there not two persons to be found that 
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pretended more sanctity than he and she, who had a tongue 
no less glavering and false than his. This baseness he had, 
that all the just reproaches in the world could not move 
him, but he would fawn upon any man that told him of his 
villanies to his face, even at the very time. Never was a truer 
Judas since Iscariot's time than he, for he would kiss the man 
he had in his heart to kill. He naturally delighted in mischief 
and treachery, and was so exquisite a villain, that he destroyed 
those designs he might have thriven by, with overlaying them 
with fresh knaveries.' 

Besides the annoyance arising from the constant feuds and 
petty dissensions among the officers, the false, and, if true, 
cross-grained human material upon which he had to work, 
Hutchinson stood in no small danger from the open hostility 
of those who favoured the royal cause, and the secret enmity 
of those of his own party who judged his opinions and views 
in religious matters not pronounced enough. Doubtless, to 
readers of the present day, his opinions appear sufficiently 
rigid; still he did not go to all the lengths which some of 
his more austere companions considered necessary for sound 
doctrine ; and there was a noble frankness in his nature that 
forbade hypocritical compliance with absurd opinions or unim- 
portant forms. Among other signs by which he was judged 
lukewarm, * the godly of those days, when he embraced their 
party, would not allow him to be religious because his hair was 
not in their cut, nor his words in their phrase, nor such little 
formalities altogether fitted to their humour, who were, many 
of them, so weak as to esteem rather for such insignificant cir- 
cumstances, than for solid wisdom, piety, and courage, which 
brought real aid and honour to their party. But as Mr. 
Hutchinson chose not them, but the God they served, and the 
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truth and righteousness they defended, so did not their 
weaknesses, censures, ingratitude, and discouraging behaviour, 
with which he was abundantly exercised all his life, make him 
forsake them in anything wherein they adhered to just and 
honourable principles.' 

When, therefore, it was deemed no less important to have 
the castle of Nottingham garrisoned under as intrepid and 
skilful a governor as the city itself, and Hutchinson was 
appointed to the post, it required no small amount of courage 
to accept it; and by consenting to do so, he evinced no 
common devotion to the interests of his country. The castle 
was built on a rock at the end of the town, the streets of which 
it commanded ; strongly fortified by nature, art had the power 
of rendering it almost impregnable. But when Hutchinson 
assumed the responsible situation of governor, the place was 
ill so ruinous a condition as to be ill able to withstand a siege; 
the only work about it being a little breastwork before the 
outermost gate. The buildings were also uninhabitable, afford- 
ing neither room to lodge soldiers nor provisions ; added to 
which, it was ill supplied with ammunition. In spite, however, 
of the manifest difficulties and dangers of the post, Hutchin- 
son accepted it, and forthwith commenced, with characteristic 
energy, operations for making it more capable of defence ; and 
with good results, for it was soon made capable of receiving 
four hundred men commodiously. 

Mrs. Hutchinson did not remain inactive during the siege 
of Nottingham Castle by the Royalists. During that trying 
period she behaved most admirably ; shut up with her husband 
in the garrison, she enlivened him by her cheerful fortitude, 
soothed him with her tenderness, and assisted him by her 
advice. By her heroism and energy, she did much to 
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encourage the troops, and even on many occasions acted the 
part of a physician and surgeon to the sick and wounded. 
The knowledge of the healing art she had acquired in her 
earlier days from her mother, now became of practical service. 
At one time, when no surgeon was to be had in the castle, five 
of the Governor's men having been wounded in an encounter 
with the Royalists, were brought to her ; and she having some 
excellent balsams and plasters in her closet, with the assistance 
of a gentleman that had some skill, dressed all their wounds, 
which were all shot-wounds, and some dangerous, so success- 
fully that they were all ultimately cured. She did not, 
however, confine her attentions solely to the Parliamentary 
men ; for, standing at her chamber door, and seeing three 
prisoners carried by sorely cut and bleeding, she desired them 
to be brought to her, and bound up their cuts with the same 
tenderness as those of her husband's men ; and although ofte 
of the officers blamed her for doing such service to God's 
enemies, the action is one upon which we love to dwell, and 
is a beautiful illustration of the noble and humane character of 
the woman who performed it, who, in the midst of the fierce 
partisan feelings which civil war engenders, could obey the 
promptings of her tender, womanly nature. 

To add to the difficulties with which Mrs. Hutchinson was 
surrounded, it happened, amid the inevitable horrors of civil 
war, that her brother, Sir Allen Apsley, commanded a troop 
. of horse in the King's service, and was frequently on duty in 
the same part of the country where her husband was fighting 
for the Parliament It is, however, to the honour of the 
English, that this civil contest was carried on for years with 
few instances of violence. The Puritan colonel lived on 
very cordial terms with his Cavalier brother-in-law. Protected 
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by mutual passes, they often visited each other, and exchanged 
various civilities, without any attempt on either side to 
persuade the other from the performance of what he con- 
sidered his duty. 

During her enforced confinement in Nottingham Castle, a 
great grief rent the mother's tender heart : her eldest daughter 
died. She was always a weakly child, and perhaps for that 
very reason more beloved. 

Colonel Hutchinson continued Governor of the castle until 
the close of the first war; at which time his health and 
strength were very much impaired by the hardships and 
anxieties to which he had been subjected He then retired 
to his own home at Owthorpe ; but arriving there, he found 
his deserted house in a most ruinous and desolate condition, 
the enemy having robbed it of everything that could be carried 
away, and the debts he had incurred in the service of the 
country made it utterly impossible for him to attempt to 
repair the mischief. This state of things was peculiarly 
uncomfortable, because he was at that time afflicted with 
gout, and often unable to leave his room for weeks. Writing 
of this season, his wife says: 'Here we have a notable 
example of the victorious power of his soul over his body. 
One day, when he was in the saddest torture of his disease, 
certain soldiers came and insolently demanded money and 
provisions in the town. He sent for them, and told them he 
would not suffer such wrong to be done to his tenants. See- 
ing him in a weak condition, they became saucy, and told him 
he had no longer a right to command them. Being heartily 
angry, he felt not that he was sick, but started out of hi3 
chair, and beat them from the house and town ; and returned, 
laughing at the wretched fellows and himself, wondering what 
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was become of his pain. But it was not half an hour before 
the vigour which his spirits had lent his frame, retired to its 
noble palace, the heart. This violent effort made his limbs 
more weak than before, and his suffering returned with such 
violence that we thought he would have died in this fit* 

Colonel Hutchinson was returned to Parliament for the 
town which he had so bravely defended. He was afterwards 
appointed a member of the High Court of Justice, for the 
trial of the King ; and, after long hesitation, concurred in the 
sentence of condemnation against the unfortunate and weak 
monarch, more noble in his death than in all the previous 
years of his life. Mrs. Hutchinson seems to have cordially 
concurred in the proceedings of this formidable tribunal. 
1 She could not see how he could be restored to power, with 
safety to the cause of liberty. She contemplated with dismay 
his restoration, with or without conditions; for so faithless 
was he, that he could be bound by no engagements. Should 
he be restored after having been vanquished and made a 
captive, she believed that, impelled by exasperation and 
revenge, he would become a greater tyrant than ever, and that 
he would especially employ his power in executing vengeance 
on such as had been most zealous and active in resisting his 
tyranny and oppression. She therefore regarded his execution 
as imperatively demanded by the public welfare, as necessary 
to secure the national liberties, for which so many lives and 
so much treasure had been sacrificed, and to prevent greater 
calamities from befalling the country — as the vindication and 
avengement of injured rights, and as the just punishment of 
the crimes he had committed against the State, and of the 
blood he had shed, of which he thought so little. Her 
account of his trial and execution is written in no spirit of 
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triumph, but at the same time without any attempt to conceal 
her sentiments of approbation of these tragic doings, or to 
conceal her sympathy with the actors, who, regardless of all 
consequences to themselves, had the fearless hearts, in the 
fever of excitement and of political frenzy, as some thought 
and said, but of calm judicial retribution, as she believed, to 
enact scenes which produced indescribable sensations of 
horror not only through England, but throughout the whole 
of Europe.' 'Among the judges/ she says, ' Colonel Hutchin- 
son was one who, very much against his own will, was put 
in, but looking upon himself as called hereunto, durst not 
refuse it, as holding himself obliged by the covenant of God, 
and the public trust of his country reposed in him ; although 
he was not ignorant of the danger he ran, as the condition of 
things then was.' 

Neither the Colonel nor his wife were favourably impressed 
by the character of the most dominant man of those times, 
Cromwell, — the man who made his power be felt and acknow- 
ledged not alone in England, but throughout Europe as well 
After this extraordinary man had dismissed the Parliament, 
and usurped supreme power, Colonel and Mrs. Hutchinson 
retired to their house at Owthorpe, and during the Pro- 
tector's administration resided there in almost unbroken retire- 
ment He spent his time in gardening, superintending the 
education of his children, administering justice among his 
neighbours, and in making a choice collection of painting 
and sculpture; he even purchased several articles belonging 
to the late unfortunate King, who had been a liberal patron of 
literature and the arts. 

But although opposed to the usurpation of Cromwell, Mrs. 
Hutchinson was fully alive to his remarkable character and 
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capacity, and perhaps read him more clearly than most of 
his contemporaries. Her memoirs contain many curious and 
characteristic anecdotes of him. On one occasion, after his 
assumption of supreme power, it came accidentally to her 
husband's knowledge that a plot had been laid to assassinate 
the Protector ; and moved by the nobleness of his own nature, 
no less than by his regard for the great qualities of the intended 
victim, he gave such warning of it to General Fleetwood as 
might enable him to escape the threatened danger, but at 
the same time without betraying the names of any of the 
conspirators. 

'After Colonel Hutchinson/ writes his wife, c had given 
Fleetwood that caution, he was going into the country when 
the Protector sent to search him out with all the earnestness 
and haste that could possibly be, and the Colonel went to 
him ; who met him in one of the galleries, and received him 
with open arms and the kindest embraces that could be given, 
and complained that the Colonel should be so unkind as never 
to give him a visit, professing how welcome he should have 
been, the most welcome person in the land, and with the 
smooth insinuations led him along to a private place, giving 
him thanks for the advertisement he had received from Fleet- 
wood, and using all his art to get out of the Colonel the 
knowledge of the persons engaged in the conspiracy against 
him. But none of his cunning, nor promises, nor flatteries, 
could prevail with the Colonel to inform him more than he 
thought necessary to prevent the execution of the design, which 
when the Protector perceived, he gave him most intimate 
thanks for what he had told him, and acknowledged it opened 
to him some mysteries that had perplexed him, and agreed so 
with other intelligence he had, that he must owe his preserva- 
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tion to him : " But," says he, " dear Colonel, why will you not 
come in and act among us ? " The Colonel told him plainly, 
because he liked not any of his ways since he broke the 
Parliament, as being those which led to certain and unavoid- 
able destruction, not only of themselves, but of the whole 
Parliament party and cause, and thereupon took occasion, 
with his usual freedom, to tell him into what a sad hazard all 
things were put, and how apparent a way was made for the 
restitution of all former tyranny and bondage. Cromwell 
seemed to receive this honest plainness with the greatest 
affection that could be, and acknowledged his precipitateness 
in some things, and with tears complained how Lambert had 
put him upon all those violent actions, for which he now 
accused him and sought his ruin. He expressed an earnest 
desire to restore the people's liberties, and to take and pursue 
more safe and sober counsels, and wound up all with a very 
fair courtship of the Colonel to engage with him, offering him 
anything he would account worthy of him. The Colonel told 
him he could not be forward to make his own advantage, by 
serving to the enslaving of his country. The other told him 
he intended nothing more than the restoring and confirm- 
ing the liberties of the good people, in order to which he 
would employ such men of honour and interest as the people 
should rejoice, and he should not refuse to be one of them. 
And after, with all his arts, he had endeavoured to excuse his 
public actions, and to draw in the Colonel, who again had 
taken the opportunity to tell him freely his own and all good 
men's discontents and dissatisfactions, he dismissed the 
Colonel with such expressions as were publicly taken notice of 
by all his little courtiers then about him, when he went to the 
end of the gallery with the Colonel, and there, embracing him, 
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said aloud to him, "Well, Colonel, satisfied or dissatisfied, you 
shall be one of us, for we can no longer exempt a person so 
able and faithful from the public service, and you shall be 
satisfied in all honest things." The Colonel left him with that 
respect that became the place he was in ; when immediately the 
same courtiers who had some of them passed him by without 
knowing him when he came in, although they had been once 
of his familiar acquaintance, and the rest who had looked 
upon him with such disdainful neglect as those little people 
use to those who are not of their faction, now flocked about 
him, striving who should express most respect, and, by an 
extraordinary officiousness, redeem their late slightings. Some 
of them desired he would command their service in any 
business he had with their Lord, and a thousand such frivolous 
compliments, which the Colonel smiled at, and quitting himself 
of them as soon as he could, made haste to return into the 
country. Not long after his return, he was informed, notwith- 
standing all these fair shows, the Protector, finding him too 
constant to be wrought upon to serve his tyranny, had resolved 
to secure his person, lest he should lead the people, who now 
grew very weary of his bondage. But though it was certainly 
confirmed to the Colonel how much he was afraid of his 
honesty and freedom, and that he was resolved not to let him 
longer be at liberty, yet, before his guards apprehended the 
Colonel, death imprisoned himself, and confined all his vast 
ambition and all his cruel designs into the narrow compass of 
a grave.* 

Mrs. Hutchinson has also penned a very eloquent repre- 
sentation of Cromwell's government after he had attained to 
the power and dignity of a king, without, however, bearing the 
name of one. The passage contains a very generous admis- 
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sion of the talents and magnanimity of the Protector, yet at 
the same time it expresses the keen regrets of disappointed 
patriotism mingled with an indignant contempt for those who 
submitted to his rule : — 

4 In the interim, Cromwell and his army grew wanton with 
their power, and invented a thousand tricks of government! 
which when nobody opposed, they themselves fell to dislike 
and vary every day. First, he calls a Parliament out of his 
own pocket, himself naming a sort of godly men for every 
county, who meeting and not agreeing, a part of them, in the 
name of the people, give up the sovereignty to him. Shortly 
after he makes up several sorts of mock parliaments, but not 
finding one of them absolutely for his turn, turned them off 
again. He soon quitted himself of his triumvirs, and first 
thrust out Harrison, then took away Lambert's commission, 
and would have been king, but for fear of quitting his 
generalship. He weeded, in a few months' time, above a 
hundred and fifty godly officers out of the army, with whom 
many of the religious soldiers went off, and in their room 
abundance of the King's dissolute soldiers were entertained, 
and the army was almost changed from that godly, religious 
army, whose valour God had crowned with triumph, into 
the dissolute army they had beaten, bearing yet a better 
name. His wife and children were setting up for principality, 
which suited no better with any of them than scarlet on 
the ape ; only, to speak the truth of himself, he had much 
natural greatness, and well became the place he bad usurped 
His daughter Fleetwood was humbled, and not exalted with 
these things, but the rest were insolent fools. Claypole, who 
married his daughter, and his son Henry, were two debauched, 
ungodly Cavaliers. Richard was a peasant in his nature, yet 
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gentle and virtuous, but became not greatness. His court was 
full of sin and vanity, and the more abominable, because they 
had not yet quite cast away the name of God, but profaned it 
by taking it in vain upon them. True religion was now 
almost lost, even among the religious party, and hypocrisy 
became an epidemical disease, to the sad grief of Colonel 
Hutchinson and all true-hearted Christians and Englishmen. 
Almost all the ministers everywhere fell in and worshipped 
this beast, and courted and made addresses to him. So did 
the city of London, and many of the degenerate lords of the 
land, with the poor-spirited gentry. The Cavaliers, in policy, 
who saw that while Cromwell reduced all the exercise of 
tyrannical power under another name, there was a door 
opened for the restoring of their party, fell much in with 
Cromwell, and heightened all his disorders. He at last exer- 
cised such an arbitrary power that the whole land grew weary 
of him, while he set up a company of silly, mean fellows, 
called major-generals, as governors in every county. These 
ruled according to their wills, by no law but what seemed 
good in their own eyes, imprisoning men, obstructing the 
course of justice between man and man, perverting right 
through partiality, acquitting some that were guilty, and 
punishing some that were innocent as guilty. Then he 
exercised another project to raise money, by decimation of the 
estates of all the King's party, of which actions 'tis said Lam- 
bert was the instigator. At last he took upon him to make 
lords and knights, and wanted not many fools, both of the 
army and gentry, to accept of and strut in his mock titles. 
Then the Earl of Warwick's grandchild and the Lord Falcon- 
bridge married his two daughters, — such pitiful slaves were the 
nobles of those days. At last Lambert, perceiving himself to 
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have been all this while deluded with hopes and promises of 
succession, and seeing that Cromwell now intended to con- 
firm the government in his own family, fell off from him, but 
behaved himself very pitifully and meanly, was turned out 
of all his places, and returned again to plot new vengeance 
at his house at Wimbleton, where he fell to dress his flowers 
in his garden and work at the needle with his wife and his 
maids, while he was watching an opportunity to serve again 
his ambition, which had this difference from the Protector's, — 
the one was gallant and great ; the other had nothing but an 
unworthy pride, most insolent in prosperity, and as abject and 
base in adversity.' 

After the Protector's death, Colonel Hutchinson was again 
elected member of Parliament. The people finding a military 
ruler no better, or more to their liking, than an hereditary one, 
were then becoming zealous for the restoration of the Stuarts ; 
consequently those who voted for the death of the late King 
were placed in a situation fraught with very considerable 
peril. Colonel Hutchinson, however, nothing daunted, met 
the emergency of the times with a more firm and manly spirit 
than many of his old companions. When the subject came 
under discussion in the House, he said, ' That for his actings 
in those days, if he had erred, it was the inexperience of his 
age, and the defect of his judgment, not the malice of his 
heart ; that he had ever preferred the general advantage of his 
country to his own ; and if the sacrifice of him could conduce 
to the public peace and settlement, he freely submitted his 
life and fortunes to their disposal ; that the great debts he had 
incurred in public employments, proved that avarice had not 
urged him on, and gave him just cause to repent that he 
ever forsook his own blessed quiet, to embark in such a 
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troubled sea, where he had made shipwreck of all things but a 
good conscience.' 

In order to still the anxiety of his wife, he assured her that 
no one would lose or suffer by the expected change of govern- 
ment But her lively fears were not so easily tranquillized 
She said she could not live to see him a prisoner, and per- 
suaded him to leave his own house for a place that would be 
more convenient for making his escape. His friends thought 
his best plan would be to give himself up ; by so doing he 
might possibly save his estates. But she declared herself ready 
to endure poverty and privation in their worst forms, rather than 
trust him to the magnanimity of his political foes \ and she 
urged her point with so much earnestness that he promised to 
do nothing without her consent For the first and only time 
in her life she ventured to disobey him, by writing a letter in 
his name to the Speaker of the House. Her letter was 
favourably received, which encouraged his friends who were 
present to speak kindly and effectually in his favour ; so much 
so, that his punishment was limited to a discharge from Parlia- 
ment and from all offices civil and military for ever. After 
this decision, he returned once more to the peacefulness of 
Owthorpe, and spent nearly a year in the enjoyment of his 
former pursuits. 

But Charles n. was not the most magnanimous of sove- 
reigns, and was little disposed to rest implicit faith in the 
loyalty of those who had voted for his father's death. Thus 
it came to pass that Colonel Hutchinson was at last arrested 
upon suspicion of being concerned in a treasonable plot, 
and conveyed by an armed guard to London. His wife, with 
her eldest son and daughter, accompanied him. 'She was 
exceedingly sad, but he encouraged and kindly chid her out 
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of it, and told her it would blemish his innocence for her to 
appear afflicted; and if she had but patience to wait the 
event, she would see it was all for the best, and bade her be 
thankful that she was permitted to accompany him, and with 
divers excellent exhortations cheered her, who could not be 
wholly abandoned to sorrow while he was with her. 9 

The Colonel was committed to the Tower and treated with 
great harshness. The cell he occupied is said to have been 
the same where Edward v. and his brother were murdered by 
the command of their uncle. The room leading to it was 
large and dark, without windows, where the portcullis of 
one of the inward gates was drawn up and let down, and 
under which a guard was placed every night There was a 
tradition that the Duke of Clarence was here drowned in a 
butt of Malmsey. This part of the building was called the 
Bloody Tower. The door by which these two rooms com- 
municated with each other was not allowed to stand open 
during the night, although Colonel Hutchinson and his 
servant were suffering under a very painful disease, occasioned 
by bad diet and an uncomfortable residence. For several 
weeks his wife was not permitted to visit him, but she would 
not rest until her earnest prayers, aided by the powerful inter- 
cession of her brother, were granted. 

Although no formal accusation was ever brought against the 
Colonel, and no evidence specified as the ground of his 
detention, he was imprisoned in the Tower ten months. His 
energetic and affectionate wife laboured without ceasing for 
his deliverance, and his enemies often found themselves 
embarrassed and confounded by her eloquent arguments. 
But the most urgent solicitations, aided by all the powerful 
intercession she could command, were of no avail Suddenly 
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the Colonel was removed from the Tower to Sandown Castle, 
in Kent, where he was confined in a very damp, unwholesome 
apartment with another prisoner of the most vulgar and brutal 
manners. 

•When the Colonel's wife understood her husband's bad 
accommodation, she made all the means she could by her 
friends to procure liberty that she might be in the castle with 
him, but that was absolutely denied ; whereupon she and her 
son and daughter went to Deal, and there took lodgings, from 
whence they walked every day on foot to dinner and back 
again at night, with horrible toil and inconvenience, and pro- 
cured the captain's wife to diet them with the Colonel, where 
they had meat good enough : but through the poverty of the 
people, and their want of all necessaries, and the faculty to 
order things as they should be, it was very inconvenient to 
them ; yet the Colonel endured it so cheerfully, that he was 
never more pleasant and contented in his whole life. When 
no other recreations were left him, he diverted himself with 
sorting and shadowing cockle-shells which his wife and daughter 
gathered for him, with as much delight as he used to take in 
the richest agates and onyxes he could compass with the most 
artificial engravings, which were things, when he recreated him- 
self from more serious studies, he as much delighted in as any 
piece of art. But his fancy showed itself so excellent in sort- 
ing and dressing these shells, that none of us could imitate it, 
and the cockles began to be admired by several persons that 
saw them. These were but his trifling diversions : his business 
and continual study was the Scripture, which the more he con- 
versed in, the more it delighted him ; insomuch that his wife 
having brought down some books to entertain him in his soli- 
tude, he thanked her, and told her that if he should continue 
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as long as he lived in prison, he would read nothing there but 
his Bible. 

1 His wife bore all her own toils joyfully enough for the 
love of him, but could not but be very sad at the sight of his 
undeserved sufferings ; and he would very sweetly and kindly 
chide her for it, and tell her that if she were but cheerful, he 
should think this suffering the happiest thing that ever befell 
him. He would also bid her consider what reason she had to 
rejoice that the Lord supported him, and how much more 
intolerable it would have been if the Lord had suffered his 
spirit to have sunk or his patience to have been lost under this. 
One day when she was weeping, after he had said many things 
to comfort her, he gave her reasons why she should hope and 
be assured that this cause would revive, because the interest of 
God was so much involved in it that he was entitled to it 
She told him she did not doubt but the cause would revive ; 
but, said she, notwithstanding all your resolution, I know this 
will conquer the weakness of your constitution, and you will 
die in prison. He replied : I think I shall not ; but if I do, 
my blood will be so innocent, I shall advance the cause more 
by my death, hasting the vengeance of God upon my unjust 
enemies, than I could do by all the actions of my life. Another 
time, when she was telling him she feared they had placed him 
on the sea-shore but in order to transport him to Tangier, he 
told her if they should, God was the same God at Tangier as at 
Owthorpe ; prithee, said he, trust God with me, if He carry 
me away, He will bring me back again.' 

The damp apartment in which the prisoner was confined 
brought on an illness ; but the sufferings of the body as well 
as the mind he endured with the same strong humility. His 
wife watched over him with the most devoted, self-forgetting 
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love. Sir Allen Apsley at last obtained permission for him to 
walk on the beach a certain time every day ; but this indulgence 
came too late to renovate his strength. 

In the autumn of the year, Mrs. Hutchinson was obliged to 
go to Owthorpe, to bring away the children she had left there, 
and to obtain necessary supplies for her husband. 'She left 
him with a very sad heart, dreading that while he lay so ready 
on the sea-coast, he might be shipped away to some barbarous 
place during her absence. He comforted her all he could ; 
and the morning she went away, he said, H Now I myself begin 
to be loath to part with thee." Yet he encouraged her with 
his usual cheerfulness, and sent his son along with her. At the 
time of her departure he seemed very well, and was so confident 
of seeing Owthorpe again, that he gave her directions concern- 
ing planting trees, and many other things belonging to the 
house and gardens. A few days after, he returned from his 
walk on the sea-beach with his daughter, and complained of a 
shivering and pain in his bones. So long as he was able to 
sit up, he read much in the Bible ; and on looking over some 
notes on the Epistle to the Romans, he said, "When my wife 
returns, I will no more observe their cross humours ; but when 
her children are all near, I will have her in the chamber with 
me, and they shall not pluck her out of my arms. During the 
winter evenings she shall collect together the observations I 
have made on this Epistle since I have been- in prison.'" 

As he grew worse the doctor feared delirium, and advised 
his brother and daughter not to defer anything they might wish 
to say to him. Being informed of his condition, he replied 
with much composure, ' The will of the Lord be done ; I am 
ready.' He then gave directions concerning the disposal of 
his fortune, and left strict injunctions that his children should 
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be guided in all things by their mother. * And tell her,' said 
he, * that as she is above other women, so must she on this 
occasion show herself a good Christian, and above the pitch 
of ordinary minds.' While he was speaking to them, his pulse 
grew very low; yet he said to the physician, *I would fain 
know your reason for thinking I am dying. My head is well ; 
my heart is well ; I have no pain or sickness anywhere. 9 The 
doctor, much amazed, answered that he should be glad to find 
himself deceived. Soon after his mouth became convulsed, 
and he spoke no more ; except when some one in the room 
mentioned his wife, he said, 'Alas, how she will be grieved I' 
Then, with a sigh, his spirit departed, leaving his counte- 
nance as calm and happy as it had looked in the pleasantest 
moments of his life. 

His death occurred on the nth of September 1664, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, after eleven months of severe 
imprisonment. The body, according to his request, was 
buried at Owthorpe. As the funeral procession moved on, 
the people were much affected", considering him the victim of 
injustice and oppression. In one town only were any insults 
offered by the political enemies of the deceased. 

Four sons and daughters survived him ; and that they might 
fully understand what a father it was they had lost, Mrs. 
Hutchinson wrote a memoir of her husband, which many 
years after was published by their descendants. Her husband 
is always mentioned with romantic tenderness and deep 
sensibility. She evidently loved him with her whole soul; 
and when he was gone, she was a widow indeed. She found 
her greatest consolation to consist in retracing with her pen 
the character of him she had lost. In the introduction to .the 
memoir she thus writes: 'I who am under a command not 
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to grieve at the common rate of desolate women, while I am 
studying which way to moderate my woe, and if it were 
possible, to augment my love, can find out none more just 
to your dear father, or more consoling to myself, than the 
preservation of his memory.' 

The debts the Colonel had incurred in the public service, 
left his excellent widow in very straitened circumstances. 
The estate at Owthorpe was sold to a younger branch of her 
husband's family, who happened to be in favour with the 
restored Stuarts. Mrs. Hutchinson lived to see several of her 
children married, and survived two of them. The precise 
period of her own death is not known. One of their descend- 
ants emigrated to America, and the family of Apsley merged 
in the noble family of Bathurst, who retain the name of 
Apsley as their second title. 

We commenced our sketch of the life of this most noble- 
hearted Englishwoman by a quotation in her praise from an 
article in the Edinburgh Review^ and cannot do better, in 
closing it, than by a citation from the same paper : ' Making 
a slight deduction for a few traits of austerity, borrowed from 
the bigotry of the age, we do not know where to look for a 
more noble and engaging character than that under which 
this lady presents herself to her readers, nor do we believe 
that any age of the world has produced so worthy a counter- 
part to the Valerias and Portias of antiquity. With a high- 
minded feeling of patriotism and public honour, she seems 
to have been possessed by the most dutiful and devoted 
attachment to her husband, and to have combined a taste 
for learning and the arts with the most active kindness and 
munificent hospitality to all who came within the sphere of 
her bounty. To a quick perception of character, she appears 
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to have united a masculine force of understanding, and a 
singular capacity for affairs; and to have possessed and 
exercised all those talents without affecting any superiority 
over the rest of her sex, or abandoning for a single instant the 
delicacy and reserve which were then its most indispensable 
ornaments. Education certainly is far more generally diffused 
in our days (1809), and accomplishments infinitely more 
common; but the perusal of this volume has taught us to 
doubt whether the better sort of women were not fashioned 
of old by a better and more exalted standard, and whether 
the most eminent female of the present day would not appear 
to disadvantage by the side of Mrs. Hutchinson.' 




•? 




LADY RACHEL RUSSELL. 

@HE deeds of heroes have been the theme historians 
have loved to record, but the devotedness and 
gentleness of women they have usually passed by 
as of no moment, and unworthy the exercise of 
their pen. Their province they have considered to be the 
narration of the ambitious projects of kings, the crimes and 
intrigues of men seeking advancement and a name, by means 
honourable or the reverse ; the horrors of war, the rise and 
fall of nations, the conflict of principles and opinions which 
have their embodiment in monarchical or popular institutions. 
Few, however, have been the life-deeds and names of women 
they have commemorated ; and those few, for the most part, 
are such as seem to have lost the finer qualities of womanhood, 
and are conspicuous by possessing attributes usually supposed 
to belong to the opposite and sterner sex. 

Few women are to be compared with the wife of the 
unfortunate Lord William Russell; and we may safely hope 
that the evil times in which she lived will never again return- 
to curse this fair England of ours. .In her mournful history 
are seen those noble characteristics which are usually alone 
to be found depicted in the pages of romance. In her the/ 
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were actual and real, — the strength, and beauty, and glory of 
her life ; they shine forth in her power of self-denial, in the 
entire devotion to the memory of her murdered lord, in her 
study for the well-being of their children, no less than in the 
persistent goodness of heart, the sincere religiousness of con- 
duct, resplendent alike in her happiness and in her sorrow, 
which, as the ages glide away, live and brighter grow: time 
can never dim them. 

How purely bright her story shines out amid the darkness 
of the reigns of the worthless Charles 11. and his brother 
James 1 That was an evil period of national transition from 
the cruel despotism of the Stuarts towards constitutional 
government Lady Russell was born in the year 1636, and 
related to the illustrious Ruvigny family, who were driven from 
France by religious persecution. She early learned not only 
those grand truths that man is responsible for his faith to his 
God alone, and that it were better to die than live enslaved, 
but also to feel a perfect sympathy with the misfortunes even 
of strangers, and thus, as if in anticipation of her future, to 
know the sublimity of patient endurance. She was married 
in her eighteenth year to Lord Vaughan, the elder son of the 
Earl of Carberry, and became a widow at the end of two years. 
Shortly after the death of her husband, her father, a man of 
considerable note in his day, died, leaving his vast property 
to be shared by herself and sister, the Lady Elizabeth NoeL 

In 1670, the widowed Lady Vaughan became the wife of 
Lord William Russell; and it is from this epoch that she is 
known to the world, sharing the fortunes of the ill-starred but 
time-honoured patriot, the victim of a king destitute alike of 
virtue and a heart. Little is known of her previous years of 
married life, or of the character of Lord Vaughan ; but very 
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rarely indeed in this world, so replete with selfishness, is 
found such pure and unblemished love as that which Rachel 
Russell cherished for her second spouse. It was love without 
mistrust or fear, a pure passion, without violence and without 
discord, and in harmony with all aspirations, human and 
divine, opening up to those who enjoy it a very paradise of 
delights. Tranquil, modest, and supremely virtuous; loving 
ardently and innocently her husband, whose heart beat high 
with patriotic ardour, and in his hope that one day he should 
see his fatherland prosperous because free, and that it might 
be his glorious life-work to establish reasonable liberty on a 
lasting basis; with a truly Christian soul, warped by no 
bigotry, and exhibiting always an exalted charity to those who 
did not think as she thought, — Lady Russell appears before 
us with peculiar grandeur and nobility of character. 

How tender, and yet how touching, are her letters, especially 
those of her earlier wedded life, sent to her husband during 
his occasional absences from home ! Many of those earlier 
letters have been preserved. They are written in a negligent 
style and in homely phrase; there is no studied attempt at 
embellishment. But they evince a warm interest in all his 
concerns, and are filled with items of home news, such as the 
health and amusements of their children ; and little scraps of 
intelligence of the affairs of the day which had reached her 
in her retreat, such as the rumour of a great sea-fight off 
Solebay, in which the Dutch Admiral was vanquished with 
grievous loss; and now the Duke of York's marriage was 
broken off; and also little bits of chit-chat about the fashion- 
able world of that time ; the gossips, frivolities, and follies of 
the court of the King, who, according to the witty Rochester, 
never said a foolish thing, and never did a wise one, and upon 
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whose word no man relied. How these same letters breathe 
her passionate love, carefulness, and apprehension for her absent 
lord ; and also the fear that such complete joy as theirs could 
not but some day be overshadowed, as a fair smiling sky is at 
times with black clouds ! 

In one of these charming letters she thus writes : ( What can I 
pray for, but that God, if it seem good to Him, may continue 
to me all these joys ? And if He decide it otherwise, that 
He may give me strength to submit without murmuring to His 
wise arrangements and to His sovereign providence, keeping a 
grateful heart for those years of perfect happiness which I have 
already received from Him. He knows better than we, at 
what moment we have obtained and enjoyed enough here 
below. That which I earnestly implore of His compassion is, 
that no matter which of us may first depart, the other may not 
despair, as if without hope of finding his beloved one again. 
Let us joyfully hope that we may live together until a good 
old age ; if not, let us not fear but that God will sustain us in 
the trial with which He may afflict us. Let us daily pray to 
God that it may be so, and we shall fear nothing. Death is, it 
is true, the greatest evil, and which troubles our nature the 
most ; let us overcome our immoderate fear of death, both for 
our beloved and ourselves; we shall live then with tranquil 
hearts.' 

Again she thus writes : ' These are the pleasing moments, 
in absence, my dearest blessing, either to read something from 
you or be writing something to you ; yet I never do it but I 
am touched with a sensible regret that I cannot pour out in 
words what my heart is so big with, which is much more just 
to your dear self (in a passionate return of love and gratitude) 
than I can tell you. But it is not my talent, and so I hope 
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not a necessary signification of the truth of it ; at least not 
thought so by you/ The affection of this noble lady did not 
diminish as the years sped on ; it burned clearer and steadier, 
purer and brighter. 

Eleven years passed away since the first of the above 
extracts were written*— years of domestic happiness and 
peace ; but during those years the cloud had been gathering 
in their sky which was to break upon and overwhelm them 
with calamities. To all intelligent lovers of their country, the 
conduct of Charles n. had become insupportable. Men who 
had experienced the virtue and heroic spirit of Cromwell's age, 
sighed to see their monarch sunk so low as to become the 
pensioner of the French king; grieved to see, however he 
strove to hide it from other eyes, that he was popish at heart ; 
the Parliament was corrupt and servile, the standing army a 
burden and terror. 

Among others who looked out upon this disastrous and 
disgraceful state of things, were Lords Hollis and Russell. 
Seeing the very existence of the State perilled, and with the 
hope of remedying the evils, they entered into a clandestine 
correspondence with the French ambassador; but that their 
conduct was actuated solely by patriotic motives, Barillon's 
letters abundantly prove. The time had come, however, when 
thoughtful men found themselves compelled to ask serious 
questions : Was royal tyranny to have it all its own way ? Were 
there no means by which it could be effectually resisted? 
Was the nation to remain prostrate or become free? The 
nobility of Russell's mind, his lofty and honourable principles, 
and his glowing patriotism, made him shrink with repugnance 
from the very thought of calling in foreign aid to slay the evils 
he, with righteous indignation, saw rampant round about him. 
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But was the old spirit entirely quelled, which had kindled so 
great a conflagration against the first Charles? If a con- 
spiracy could be formed among some of the wealthier and 
more popular nobles, would it not succeed? To establish the 
Commonwealth again was out of the question, but it were not 
difficult perhaps to form a strong and lasting constitutional 
government, by which a king should rule in harmony with the 
wishes of the people. Was there not everything to justify an 
armed resistance? The Parliament had been corrupted, and 
the entire State was at the feet of a debauched ruler and his 
profligate women. Russell resolved these weighty matters— 
alas 1 without consulting his noble wife, whose counsels, 
perhaps, had overborne his sterner purpose. But his reso- 
lution was formed to overthrow the hated tyranny by the 
armed hand. Conspirators, like gamblers, calculate on a 
theory of probabilities entirely their own, but with too little 
regard to the chances of failure, and with too much placed 
upon those of success. That success was far from hopeless, 
may be assumed from the fact that noblemen such as Essex 
and Russell, who had so much to lose if the attempt mis- 
carried, had not engaged in it but with a prospect of accom- 
plishing their lofty purpose. No one at all acquainted with 
the character of these two illustrious men, could suppose that 
they were connected with the minor plot for the assassination 
of the king. That were to degrade them from patriots to 
assassins. In an evil hour, Russell, Essex, Algernon Sydney, 
and Hampden admitted Lord Howard to their counsels, — a 
man of a fickle nature and malignant heart, a hasty conspirator, 
and a ready traitor. Howard, fearing for his own safety if the 
conspiracy failed, or desirous to build his fortune upon the 
ruin of the confederates, secretly went to the King, at the 
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apartments of the Duchess of Portsmouth, and informed him 
of all that the misplaced confidence of the patriots had 
permitted him to learn. Intelligence of the discovery was 
immediately conveyed to the conspirators. Lord Shaftesbury 
fled into Holland ; Essex was placed in the Tower, where he 
speedily destroyed himself; Lord Russell was arrested, and 
taken before the Council. The King presided, keenly watching 
the noble prisoner, and already resolved that he should not 
escape, if it were possible to destroy him. The examination 
was long and perplexing, and at its close Russell was com- 
mitted to the Tower. On entering that gloomy fortress — the 
dungeon home through weary years, and at last the grave of 
many a gallant heart — he said to his valet : ' They will have 
my life ; the devil is unloosed.' 

Eighteen days passed away between Lord Russell's com- 
mittal to the Tower and his trial. During that period of 
suspense, Lady Russell was indefatigable in her endeavours to 
obtain all possible information relative to the trial, and to pro- 
vide for her husband's defence. Prompted by the tenderest 
affection for her lord, she was desirous of being present at the 
trial, that she might support him by her sympathy, and assist 
him by taking notes of the evidence ; and she writes to him 
to obtain his permission, saying, ' Your friends believing I can 
do you some service at your trial, I am extremely willing to 
try ; my resolution will hold out— pray let yours. But it may 
be the court will not let me ; however, do you let me try. I 
think, however, to meet you at Richardson's, and then resolve. 
Your brother Ned will be with me.' His consent was given ; 
and when, on Friday, July 13, 1683, he was placed within the 
bar of the Old Bailey to undergo his trial for high treason, 
Lady Russell was close by him. 
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Pemberton, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who 
presided, was a humane but a weak and vacillating man. The 
counsel for the Crown against the prisoner were Sawyer and 
Jeffreys, the latter of whom has earned an immortality of 
infamy, — 'a man,' as Lord Macaulay has described him, 
1 constitutionally prone to insolence and to the angry passions, 
the most consummate bully ever known in the profession.' 
After a few objections as to some legal points had been raised 
by Russell and overruled by the court, he asked for the use 
of pen, ink, and paper, and for permission to use such papers 
as he had with him; and these requests being granted, he, 
wishing to have notes of the evidence taken, asked whether he 
might have somebody to write for him, to help his memory. 
The Attorney-General replied, 'Yes, my lord, one of your 
servants* ; ' and the Chief Justice added, ' Any of your servants 
shall assist you in writing anything you please for you.' ' My 
lord,' was the reply, ' my wife is here ready to do it* ' If her 
ladyship will take the trouble, she can do so/ said the judge ; 
and the thronging spectators could not refrain from expressions 
of sympathy and admiration, when the noble woman, calm, 
self-possessed, and majestic, seated herself by the side of the 
man she loved so tenderly and well, and whom she was so 
soon to lose. During the long and tedious trial, ever ready 
with wise suggestions, Lady Russell was at once her husband's 
secretary and counsellor ; but neither able self-defence nor 
the more powerful eloquence of her tears could avert his 
impending doom. He was convicted and condemned, and 
warned to prepare for speedy death. 

After her lord's condemnation, Lady Russell, small as her 
prospect was of success, spared no pains in her diligent 
labours to save his life. Her efforts were earnestly seconded 
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by many of her friends, high in rank, and high in favour at 
court, but without effect ; the heart of the worthless and 
selfish King was not to be turned to mercy. RusselPs father, 
the Earl of Bedford, offered the King, through the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, no less a sum than ;£ 100,000 if he would pardon 
his son \ but Charles, by the advice, it is said, of his brother 
James, refused this tempting offer. The earl then, in a more 
direct and public manner, told his sovereign, in an affecting 
petition, that he should think himself and wife and children 
much happier to be left with bread and water, than to lose his 
dearest son William for so foul a crime as treason ; and he 
prayed God to incline his Majesty's heart to the prayers of an 
afflicted old father, and not bring his grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. But, after resisting the earl's money, Charles was 
not likely to be moved by his prayers. Indeed, it appears 
quite certain that the King was afraid of his condemned 
captive ; for when Lord Dartmouth represented to him that 
some regard was due to Lord Southampton's daughter and her 
children, — that to pardon Lord Russell would lay an eternal 
obligation pn a very great family, while the taking of his life 
would never be forgiven, — Charles replied, ' All that is as true 
as that, if I dp not take his life, he will soon have mine.' 

At the prayer of his sad old father and loving wife, Lord 
Russell himself petitioned the King, solemnly disclaiming the 
least thought against his Majesty's life, or the least design to 
change the monarchical constitution ; and offering, if his life 
were spared, to spend the remainder of it wherever his Majesty 
might appoint, far from public life and politics, with which he 
would never meddle more. At the entreaties of his wife, he 
even wrote a letter tp the Duke of York, who had never yet 
fcen known to pardon an injury. He assured his Royal 
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Highness that he had never entertained any personal malice 
against him ; that in voting for the Bill of Exclusion, he had 
followed the imperative dictates of his conscience ; but that, if 
the Duke would interfere on his behalf, he would engage 
never more to oppose him. The letter was presented to the 
Duchess of York by Lady Russell herself ; but it produced 
not the least effect 

Lady Russell thought that if her uncle, the Marquis de 
Ruvigny, came to London with the permission of Louis xiv., 
her husband might perhaps be pardoned. Charles, hearing of 
it, said to the French ambassador, ' I am well convinced that 
the King my brother would not advise me to pardon a man 
who would have given me no quarter; I do not wish to 
prevent M. de Ruvigny from coming here, but my Lord 
Russell will be beheaded before he arrives. I owe this 
example both for my own safety and the good of my kingdom. 1 

Finding all her efforts fruitless to save her lord's life, Lady 
Russell now laboured to obtain a delay of the execution of 
the sentence, Lady Ranelagh advised her to attempt to 
surprise the King, and herself in person intercede for a reprieve. 
The advice was followed; and gaining access to the King 
she threw herself at his feet, and with streaming eyes and in 
a broken, voice pleaded for her husband's life. The King was 
immoveable. Then she implored that, if his doom was 
irrevocably sealed, to grant him a short reprieve from Saturday 
to Monday \ but even this slight favour was cruelly denied. 

When Lady Russell informed her husband of the utter 
failure of all her efforts, even to secure him a short reprieve, he 
was somewhat moved, and observed that he thought such a 
thing wa$ never denied to common felons ; and when his wife 
left the prison, he said to Dr. Burnet, ( I wish she would give 
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over beating every bush, and running hither and thither for 
my preservation ; but when I consider that it will be some 
mitigation of her sorrow afterwards to reflect that she left 
nothing undone that could have given any probable hope, I 
am satisfied.' 

With all her desire to save her illustrious husband's life, she 
would not have it done at the expense of his conscience. 
When Tillotson and Burnet urged him to make the declaration 
that it was unlawful to resist the authority of the sovereign 
under whatever circumstances, holding out the hope that by so 
doing he would receive pardon, he said, 'I have been of 
opinion, and I am not yet convinced of the opposite, that a 
free nation like this might defend their religion and liberties 
when an attempt was made to invade or take them away, 
though, under pretence and colour of law, if I have sinned in 
this, 1 hope God will not lay it to my charge, since He knows 
it was only a sin of ignorance.' And to this he adhered, and 
would not swerve, even though a contrary declaration should 
save his life ; and of this determination Lady Russell entirely 
approved, for she agreed with him in the sentiment that the 
duty of submission to rulers is neither absolute nor uncon- 
ditional. 

Lord Russell often spoke of his noble wife to Burnet, and 
always in terms of highest praise, and above all things dreaded 
their final interview : ' The parting with her/ he said, ' is the 
greatest thing I have to do, for I am afraid she will hardly be 
able to bear it. The concern about preserving me fills her 
mind so now, that it in some measure supports her ; but when 
that shall be over, I fear the quickness of her spirits will work 
all within her.' ' I never saw his heart so near failing him,' 
writes Burnet, * as when he spake of her, Spmetjm^s J saw a 
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tear in his eye, and he would turn about, and presently change 
the discourse.' 

About five o'clock on the evening before his execution, 
Lady Russell brought to him their three children, that he 
might give them his blessing and take his last farewell of them. 
'I saw him receive them,' says Burnet, 'with his ordinary 
serenity.' After conversing with them for some time, of their 
education and their future, he gave them his parting blessing, 
and dismissed them tenderly. When they had been removed, 
Lord Russell said to his wife : ' Remain to supper with me, 
and let us take our last earthly repast together.' During 
supper he was very cheerful, and spoke of the many illustrious 
men who had met death with calmness and fortitude. Then 
came the final parting : taking her by the hand, the condemned 
man said, 'This flesh you now feel, in a few hours must be 
cold.' He kissed her again and again, and yet again, and, as 
she turned to depart, he followed her with his eyes in silent 
agony. There had been no passionate cries and sobs, no 
bitter wailings of despair ; their grief was too deep for tears. 

When his wife had disappeared, Lord Russell turned to 
Burnet, and said, 'Now the bitterness of death is past;' 
adding at intervals, in his grief, ' What a blessing she has been 
to me ! God has shown me remarkable mercy in giving me 
such a wife — birth, fortune, great intellect, great piety, great 
love for me ; it has been all that ! And, above all, her 
conduct in this extremity ! It is a great consolation to me to 
leave my children in the hands of such a mother : she has 
promised me to take care of herself on their account, and she 
will do it.' 

While the affectionate wife was doubtless spending her night 
in tears, her noble husband was preparing himself for death. 
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To Dr. Burnet he said, * What an immense change death must 
make in us ! what new and marvellous scenes must open 
before our soul ! I have heard it said of men who were born 
blind, that they were stricken with stupor when, after the 
cataract had fallen from their eyes, they were able to see ; how 
great would this have been if the first object they had looked 
upon had been the rising sun ! ' At one o'clock he sank into 
a sound and refreshing sleep, from which his servant awoke 
him at four in the morning. He desired Burnet to convey to 
his wife his most affectionate remembrance, and to tell her 
that she would have a place in his last prayers. He then 
wound up his watch, saying, ' I have done with time ; eternity 
is at hand. 1 He was executed at Lincoln's Inn Fields on the 
morning of July 21, 1683, in the forty-fourth year of his age. 
To the very last moment he exhibited an unwavering calmness 
and fortitude, a Christian stedfastness and heroism, which, 
combined with the principles for which he died, has gathered 
so magnificent a lustre round his name. 

In this, the hour of her severest trial, Lady Russell doubtless 
never lacked the sympathy of her friends, which, with her 
repose in Divine Providence and her own noble nature, 
enabled her to bear up bravely beneath it all. It is not till 
two months after her lord's execution we gain any precise 
information concerning her state of mind, and this in a letter 
written to Dr. Fitzwilliam, an old and attached friend, in which 
she says : ' I need not tell you, good Doctor, how little capable 
I have been of such an exercise as this. You will soon find 
how unfit I am still for it, since my yet disordered thoughts 
can offer me no other than such words as express the deepest 
sorrow, and confused as my yet amazed mind is. But such 
men as you, and particularly one so much my friend, will, I 
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know, bear with my weakness and compassionate my distress, 

as you have already done by your good letter and excellent 

prayer. You that knew us both, and how we lived, must allow 

I have just cause to bewail my loss. I know it is common to 

others to lo6e a friend ; but to have lived with such a one, it 

may be questioned how few can glory in the like happiness, so 

consequently lament the like loss. Who can but shrink from 

such a blow ! , . . Lord, let me understand the reason of 

these dark and wounding providences, that I sink not under 

the discouragement of my own thoughts 1 I know I have 

deserved my punishment, and will be silent under it ; but yet 

secretly my heart mourns, too sadly, I fear, and cannot be 

comforted, because I have not the dear companion and sharer 

of all my joys and sorrows. I want him to talk with, to walk 

with, to eat and sleep with. All these things are irksome to 

me. The day unwelcome, and the night so too ; all company 

and meals I would avoid, if it might be : yet all this is, that I 

enjoy not the world in my own way ; and this sure hinders my 

comfort When I see my children before me, I remember the 

pleasure he took in them : this makes my heart shrink. Can 

I regret his quitting a lesser good for a greater ? Oh ! if I 

did but stedfastly believe, I could not be dejected ; for I 

will not injure myself to say, I offer my mind any inferior 

consolation to supply this loss. No ; I most willingly forsake 

this world, — this vexatious, troublesome world, — in which I 

have no other business but to rid my soul of sin, secure by 

faith and a good conscience my eternal interests, with patience 

and courage bear my eminent misfortune, and ever hereafter 

be above the smiles and frowns of fortune.' 

But although her beloved lord was no longer by her side, 
she could still vindicate the purity of ins character ; and the 
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occasion to do so was not long wanting. The dying speech 
of Lord Russell, printed and circulated an hotir after his death, 
was a complete refutation of the charges upon which he had 
been condemned, and it served to alienate the minds of the 
people from the Government The charge was therefore 
trumped up that his dying speech had been written by another 
person, and not by the condemned. Lady Russell warmly 
contradicted this false charge in a letter addressed to the King 
himself; in which she informs him, that the things set down in 
her husband's speech were such as he had often talked over 
with her, and that the words written down were his, she could 
avow, as they were written by her desire. ' I do humbly beg 
your Majesty,' she concludes, c would be so charitable as to 
believe that he, who in all his life was observed to act with the 
greatest clearness and sincerity, would not, at the point of 
death, do so disingenuous and false a thing as to deliver for 
his own what was not properly and expressly so.' 

Among those who sympathized with her in her deep distress 
was the well-known and celebrated John Howe, who wrote her 
a letter full of the most sweet and consolatory words, in which 
he pointed out to her that causes for joy were with her infinitely 
greater than causes for sorrow. * You have infinitely more left 
than you have lost,' he says. ' Doth it need to be disputed, 
whether God be better and greater than man? or more to 
be valued, loved, and delighted in? and whether an eternal 
relation be more considerable than a temporary one? The 
principal causes of your joy are immutable, such as no super- 
vening thing can alter. You have lost a most pleasant, 
delectable, earthly relative. Doth the blessed God hereby 
cease to be the best and most excellent good ? Is His nature 
changed? His everlasting covenant reversed and annulled; 
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which is ordered in all things and sure, and is to be all your 
salvation and all your desire, whether he make your house on 
earth to grow or not to grow?' Many other strong words the 
letter contained ; and although Howe did not attach his name 
to it, it was speedily discovered to be his ; and Lady Russell 
sent him a letter of thanks, promising that she would endeavour 
to follow the good advice he had given her. 

Soon after her husband's death she removed to Woburn, 
and there resolved personally to apply herself to the task of 
conducting the education of her children. And this resolution 
she carried out with her usual promptitude, energy, and perse- 
verance ; and it is pleasing to think that her labours were not 
in vain, but were crowned with success. She appears to have 
been her accomplished daughters' sole instructress. Her chief 
aim in training them was to make them good rather than 
great To the Earl of Rochester she said, * I do assure your 
lordship I have much more care to make my children worthy 
to be great than to see them so. I will do what I can that 
they may deserve to be so, and then quietly wait what will 
follow.' And this intention is fully borne out by the contents 
of a long letter addressed to her children, discovered and 
published in 1850. It is full of tenderness, wisdom, and 
earnest exhortations to follow the noble pathway" of duty. 
Faithfully indeed did she fulfil her husband's last behest — she 
lived for her children, laboured for their highest benefit, and, 
patiently waiting until she should join her beloved one in the 
home of eternal peace, she was permitted to see her posterity 
honoured, virtuous, and esteemed by the entire English 
nation, who, enjoying that freedom to obtain which Russell 
died, forgot not, in their regard for his children, what was 
due to their noble father. 
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However deep the grief Lady Russell experienced for her 
murdered lord, she did not allow it to paralyze her actions ; 
her forty years of widowhood were not passed in alienation 
from her kind, or in the circle of interests that her own home 
alone included. Her letters amply prove that she never 
became neglectful of the duties incumbent upon her, in what- 
ever shape they presented themselves. When the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes involved so many thousand Huguenots 
in misery, peril, and even death, her heart went out in emotions 
of tenderest pity to the persecuted ; and to those who were 
fortunate enough to escape and find a safe aslyum in England, 
she was not backward in extending a helping hand, evefl 
engaging one of them as a tutor for her son. 

She lived to a great age, and during her long life she saw 
many changes. She saw the Stuarts hurled from the throne 
they had disgraced, never again to find a seat thereon ; she 
saw the reign of William and Mary, and that of Anne ; she saw 
the accession of the House of Hanover. Surviving the loss 
of two of her children, she finally expired at Southampton 
House, on the 29th September 1723, in the arms of the last* 
who was then Duchess of Devonshire. She died, beloved 
and honoured by all men, not alone for her great historic name, 
not alone for the sake of her illustrious husband, the martyr of 
freedom, but for her gentleness of soul, her sublime devotion 
to her husband's memory, and her religion pure and undefined. 
England has been rich in heroic women, but surely none so 
commands our admiration, so kindles our veneration, so exalte 
us in thinking it was our nation she graced, as Rachel. 
Wriothesley, wife of Lord William Russell. 




FREDERICH PERTHES. 

IN the year 1772 the town of Rudolfstadt was the 
chief city of one of the small German states. It 
s built upon the river Saale, and in view of the 
beautiful Thuringian mountains, on the heights 
of which the Castle of Schwartzburg stood, to defend the 
country in time of invasion. Such a time was then just 
over. The terrible Seven Years' War, of which you may 
have heard, had not long since come to an end ; but it had 
left behind it the miseries which always follow after battle — 
a fearful pestilence and famine, from which hundreds of the 
people died. 

No one was surprised at these troubles. They were a 
natural consequence of the times through which the country 
had just passed One can easily believe that if people arc 
occupied in preparations for defence, and in battles against 
invaders, they have no time to sow their seed and reap 
their crops ; so the harvest fails, and the pastures are ruined 
and destroyed by the enemy's army. Then when the fearful 
battles are over, and dead men and horses lie buried in 
heaps below the sods, the winds blowing across the fields 
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become tainted and unwholesome, and carry disease instead 
of health to those living near at hand. 

This year of 1772 was sometimes called 'the great hunger 
year ; ' and the people of Rudolfstadt were suffering, as were 
so many other people in other towns on the continent of 
Europe. It was no wqnder, in such times, that when the 
father of a family died, he had no money to leave his wife 
and children for their support ; and so it happened that when 
Christopher Frederich Perthes, a young lawyer of Rudolfstadt, 
died suddenly, his widow and her little baby were left without 
any means of living. They had some relations in the town, 
but these were all almost as poor as themselves; so the 
young widow went out as nurse to some richer people who 
needed her services, and could pay for them; and her old 
mother took care of the little boy till she died, which 
happened when he was seven years old. The child was 
named Frederich, after his father. How the mother must 
have longed to keep him with her, and try to train him to 
become as good a man as her husband had been ! We can 
fancy in the quiet hours, as she sat watching by the sick-bed 
of the patient whom she nursed, how her thoughts would 
turn to the boy, and to the happy time when she would find 
her lost treasures safe in heaven. 

When his grandmother died, a new home opened for the 
lonely child. In a little house in Rudolfstadt lived Ferdinand 
Heubel, his mother's brother. He was a young man, and 
poor, living on a small sum which he received from some 
office he held in the service of the Prince. His sister 
Caroline kept house for him, and this good uncle and aunt % 
gladly adopted the little boy, and made a happy home for 
him with them. 
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Frederich was very like many English boys living now. 
He was not at all clever. It is said that he had no memory 
for numbers, and no talent for learning languages, so that 
when he was sent at twelve years of age to the large school or 
gymnasium in Rudolfstadt, although he had spent much 
time in lessons with his uncle, and had been carefully taught 
with other boys whose tutor's lectures he had shared, yet he 
was more ignorant than most of his schoolfellows, and did 
not know enough to prepare him for his work at school. 
But you must not think of him as idle. He had a great 
love of reading, and the old books in the Court library, to 
which he was allowed to go, were a great delight to him. 
One of these was a history of the world, in several huge 
volumes. Another was a book of travels by land and water, 
in one-and-twenty volumes. In this way he gained a great 
amount of information, and his steady perseverance seems 
to prove that his slowness at school arose from no fault ol 
his own. 

I should think it must have been a disappointment to him 
sometimes to see his schoolfellows carry home their prizes, 
and find himself always low down in the class. But his 
friends were very patient with him ; they saw he did his best, 
and probably they remembered that the best education is 
not always marked by a high place in school. Frederich was 
learning perseverance and humility; and in after years he 
was able to look back to that happy home with his uncle 
and aunt, and see how he learned from them a horror of 
any kind of evil-doing, that kept him safe when he was 
afterwards often in temptation. 

Into his quiet life many great pleasures and excitements 
did not come ; but all the more, on that account, he learned 

E 
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to value any little change or treat that came in his way. 
It is a great thing to be able to find happiness in the small 
interests and everyday joys of life; and sometimes even 
children lose the power of doing so when they are used to 
many larger treats and pleasures. So poverty brought some 
blessings to this boy of whom you are reading, and he 
learned to make the most of and value thoroughly every 
little blessing that he had. 

His greatest pleasure was to spend his holidays among the 
beautiful Thuringian mountains, that were to be seen from 
Rudolfstadt. His uncle, John David Heubel, lived in the 
old Castle of Schwartzburg, as bailiff to the Prince. Day 
after day he used to wander with his uncle over the hills 
and through the pine forests, and visit with him the huts of 
the fowlers who caught the wild birds on the estate. You 
can guess what a delight it must have been to this town-bred 
boy to hear the birds' songs in the woods, and feel the fresh 
winds blowing over the mountain-tops; and at night, tired 
with the long ramblings he had enjoyed by day, to fall asleep, 
lulled by the roar of the torrent that flowed deep down in 
the valley below the old castle walls. He learned in these 
visits to Schwartzburg to love the country dearly, and to 
know much about plants and stones; and something, too, 
of the wonderful instincts and habits of the living creatures 
in the woods. They became like friends to him, and he 
could no more have robbed a bird's nest, or teased a helpless 
animal, than he could have injured the relations with whom 
he lived, who were so good to him. 

So his life passed, sometimes at school, and sometimes in 
this old castle upon the mountains, until he was fourteen years 
°* age. He was thought old enough then to earn his living 
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and to work his own way in the world. It was a difficulty to 
find money to keep him longer at school Besides, he made 
so little progress, though he worked his hardest, that to do so 
seemed an unwise act. 

What had he to take with him to help him on in life? He 
had very little learning and no money ; but he had a dread of 
evil-doing, and a love of goodness, and a persevering, patient 
spirit, and a kindly feeling for every living thing. In addition, 
his heart was full of gratitude to his friends who had brought 
him up, and he had a longing to be worthy of their care, and 
to be diligent and honest, if he could be nothing else in the 
world. The question was, to what trade should he be 
apprenticed ? His love of reading was so great, that to be 
a bookseller seemed the most fitting employment he could 
have. He knew very little about the business, however, for 
Rudolfstadt, though a large town, contained no bookseller. 

It was a great event to him, you may be sure, when Sirach, 
the printer of Rudolfstadt, offered to take him to the great fair 
held at the town of Leipsig, many miles away, that they might 
seek a bookseller there willing to have him as an apprentice. 
Leipsig was nearly two days' journey from Rudolfstadt. They 
travelled by open coach, and Frederich felt as if he were 
indeed seeing the world when they passed two nights in 
strange towns upon the way. The fair at Leipsig was the 
great meeting-place of the year, where shopkeepers and 
merchants assembled to sell their wares and make bargains ; 
so it offered a good opportunity for finding the wished-for 
situation 

Among the crowds of people in the large market-place 
Frederich felt very shy. He kept close to Sirach ; and when 
that printer had finished his own business, and had addressed 
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his talk to different booksellers about the errand on which he 
had brought the boy, Frederich felt very anxious, lest he should 
be thought too ignorant or too young. 

The first bookseller, who was in want of an apprentice, 
spoke kindly to him, and asked him some simple questions 
about the Latin grammar. Poor Frederich, whose knowledge 
did not lie there, could not answer him, and the bookseller 
said he must have an older and wiser boy. Another book- 
seller, also seeking an apprentice, was a tall, thin man, in a red 
overcoat which reached down to his boots. He was a strange, 
gaunt figure, and Frederich, who had seen little of the world, 
was frightened at the thought of such a master, and could not 
say a word. c He is too shy for the book-trade,' said the tall 
man to Sirach, and turned away in search of a bolder lad 
Poor Frederich began to despair. He thought how sad it 
would be to have spent so much money over his journey, and 
to go home again without the promise of a situation. He did 
not want to be a burden on his uncle any more, and he said to 
himself, * If some one would only try me, they should find I 
could work well.' 

It happened that in Leipsig lived the bookseller who 
supplied the Rudolfstadt library with books. This bookseller, 
whose name was Boehme, knew both the printer Sirach and 
Fredericks uncle; and believing that the boy whom they 
recommended was certain to be trustworthy, agreed to take 
him, but not until a year was over. He looked at present too 
small a boy and not strong enough for the work he would be 
required to do ; but in twelve months' time there was more 
chance that he would suit. 

So Frederich went back to Rudolfstadt with the printer, and 
waited until he was fifteen years old. Then he set out for 
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Leipsig again, this time by himself. Before he went, however, 
a paper was drawn up and signed by his uncle and the book- 
seller, — a common arrangement in those days, — each making 
certain promises with regard to the young apprentice. This 
German bookseller believed that something more than 
diligence and good business habits was needful for success in 
trade. He believed that religion must enter into everyday 
employments, and that work done in a shop or office could 
only be rightly done by one who loved God and tried to please 
Him. So he promised to teach the boy, not only the book- 
selling trade, but also how to live virtuously and in the fear of 
God. His uncle, on his side, promised to supply him with 
clothes during his apprenticeship, to warn him to be anxious 
to serve his master honestly, to be pious, industrious, and 
cheerful, to go to church regularly, to avoid bad company, and 
to fulfil all the duties of a faithful apprentice. 

It was a cold, rainy September day when Frederich left his 
uncle's home in Rudolfstadt. He carried a little bundle of 
clothing with him, and felt rather dismal as he sat in the open 
mail-coach, without even the kind printer who had travelled 
with him the year before. On the 1 ith of September, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, he reached Leipsig, and found his 
way to his new master's door. The house was a small one 
in Nicholas Street Fredericks room, which he was to share 
with another apprentice, was a tiny attic up four flights of 
stairs. It had a small window in the roof, from which only 
sky was to be seen ; two beds, a table, two trunks, two stools, 
and a stove filled up the attic, so that there was hardly room 
to turn. 

Mr. Boehme met him with the words : ' Why, boy, you are 
no bigger than you were a year ago ; but we will make a trial 
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of it, and see how we get on together.' This was not 
encouraging; but he and his family gave the boy a kind 
welcome, and in the evening the bookseller wrote to tell 
Fredericks friends that he had arrived safely. 

In a few days Frederich had discovered that this was no 
easy situation to which he had come. Many an English boy, 
when his school-days are over, and he goes out to serve in a 
shop or at a trade, finds it at first weary work to run all the 
errands that he is sent, and to keep his temper when hasty 
words are spoken to him. Often, too, an English girl in her 
first place grows tired of the heavy baby she has to nurse, and 
the hard work she has to do. She is tempted to be idle and 
sullen, and longs to give it all up, and to wander out in the 
sunshine, and have nothing to do but to amuse herself the 
whole day long. This German boy must have found many 
things hard to bear at first ; but he was not afraid of hardships, 
and wrote cheerful letters home. He kept steadily before him 
the thought of all that his friends had done for him, and what 
they hoped from him, and thus he was able to make light of 
burdens that would have been very wearing if he had had 
only himself to think about. 

His work began at seven o'clock in the morning, and lasted 
till eight o'clock at night Most of the time he was occupied 
in going errands to other shops in the town in search of books 
required by his master's customers. This work was all very 
well in the summer; but through the winter months, when 
the climate is very severe in Leipsig, he often got wet through, 
and after dusk shivered on the stone floor of the cold ware- 
house, where no fire was ever lighted. The bookseller 
himself was a strong, hardy man, who never knew what it 
was to be ill. If he were cold, he stamped his feet and rubbed 
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his hands, and his apprentices were expected to do the same. 
Perhaps, too, he did not bear in mind how hungry a growing 
boy becomes, for Frederich suffered sadly from hunger, a cup 
of tea and a little halfpenny roll being all the food that was 
given to him to support him in his work through all the 
morning hours of each day. 

Another trouble was the irritable temper of his master. 
The small mistakes which in his ignorance of the business 
Frederich could not at first avoid making, brought forth 
storms of passion and abuse; and though Mr. Boehme 
regretted them afterwards, the anger was hard to bear at the 
time. In his own mind Frederich made excuses for this 
failing, for he soon discovered the great troubles that weighed 
upon his master's mind. The bookseller's wife, sad to tell, 
had fallen into intemperate habits, and the house and children 
were neglected. 

We can imagine the sorrow this terrible sin of drunkenness 
brought into the home which might have been so happy. 
We all know, too well, how it destroys the reason and 
the self-control, and makes a human being sink lower and 
lower, till he is ready to commit any crime. It was little 
wonder if the poor bookseller was sometimes almost beside 
himself with trouble, when he saw the wife whom he loved so 
dearly losing her womanhood, and all that was once so sweet 
and lovable, and his little children growing up without a 
mother whose example they could follow and respect Frede- 
rich wrote sadly when he spoke of this in his letters home. 
He was sorry that there seemed no way for him to lessen the 
trouble, and he longed to help to mend matters if he could. 

Five months passed away, and the winter was nearly over. 
The shopkeepers in Leipsig had begun to like the cheerful, 
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willing errand-boy, and they pitied him when they saw him 
limping along through the rain and cold, his feet lamed by 
chilblains which the wet walks and cold warehouse had 
caused. At last he could not walk at all, and the nearest 
surgeon was sent for. For nine weeks after this the boy 
lay in the little attic unable to move. He grew very home- 
sick, and thought longingly of his friends in Rudolfstadt, 
and of the beautiful hills and woods at Schwartzburg. Some- 
times, when he lay sleepless at nights, or woke in the early 
morning, he fancied he heard his uncle's voice calling to the 
dogs, and he seemed to see again the winding paths over the 
hills, and the torrent rushing down among the rocks. 

One of the bookseller's six children was a girl named 
Frederica, at this time twelve years old. She had always 
liked the kind-hearted boy who was so good-natured to her 
and her brothers and sisters, and who seemed so sorry for the 
sad times through which they sometimes passed. She pitied 
him in his loneliness, lying in the attic up so many flights of 
stairs, and used to bring her knitting and sit by his bedside, 
and listen to his tales about his home and the rambles he used 
to have with his uncle, in the holidays he spent at Schwartz- 
burg. Sometimes she told him of the worries in her daily life, 
which seemed to grow lighter when they were shared with 
some one else ; and a strong friendship grew up between the 
children. 

On the floor of the attic lay some large volumes of an old 
history of Italy, dusty and battered with age, for which the 
bookseller had not been able to find a purchaser. During the 
nine weeks the little girl patiently read several of the volumes 
aloud to Frederich, who was as eager for any book he could 
obtain as he used to b« in the old library of the court of 
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Rudolfstadt. She never stopped to think how dull the old 
book was, or how difficult to read the old-fashioned spelling ; 
and she never thought how much pleasanter it must be in 
the open air and sunshine, than in the gloomy attic with its 
crowded furniture. When Frederich was well again and able 
to go about his work, you may be sure he did not forget her 
patience, and the kind way in which she had cheered so many 
hours ; and the friendship which was thus begun did not end 
with his illness. He tried to help her in her anxieties, and to 
lighten her burdens in any way he could, bore with the greatest 
patience her father's ill-humour, and tried to keep peace in the 
little family which had such a heavy trouble to bear. 

Until he was just about to leave, Frederich found no 
young companions in Leipsig beside Frederica and his fellow- 
apprentice, who was named Rabenhorst Rabenhorst was 
four years older than himself, and, like the bookseller, had a 
very irritable temper. At first, Frederich used, without intend- 
ing it, to provoke him half-a-dozen times in an hour ; and he 
found it difficult to learn not to return a hasty answer, or try 
for the last word in an argument. But he managed so well 
that every one was surprised to see how they suited each 
other; and Rabenhorst liked him much, and was really a good 
friend to him, teaching him many things in the business, and 
urging him to use his time rightly and to be steady in his work. 
In eighteen months Rabenhorst left Leipsig, having passed 
through his apprenticeship, and Frederich missed him very 
much. 

The other apprentices in the town were very unlike Raben- 
horst They used to spend Sunday, their only holiday, in 
merry-making, and often in some tavern. Frederich, who had 
been taught so differently by his uncle and aunt, shrank from 
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this evil-doing which he could not mend. How well it would 
have been if all the booksellers in Leipsig had thought, as 
Mr. Boehme did, that it was not enough for a boy to learn 
the trade only, but that he must try to serve God in his book- 
selling! If there had been this thought among them, the 
young apprentices would have been taught to lead better and 
happier lives. 

Frederich tried to teach himself French and English when 
his working hours were over. Rabenhorst had often said to 
him, that to make a good bookseller he ought to be able to 
read the books that were being published in other languages 
besides his own. So, after nine o'clock, he used to shut 
himself up in his attic, and read the grammar and learn lists 
of words ; but he was so weary with his hard day's work that 
he often fell asleep, and the book dropped from his hand. 
He had no money by which he might gain the help of a 
master, — the little money he had was scarcely enough to 
provide him with shoes. His uncle's half-worn clothes were 
made up again for him, and his linen was sent by a carrier 
once a fortnight to Rudolfstadt to be washed and mended by 
his aunt. Once a year, two dollars were given to him as 
pocket money, and we hear how he saved them to buy a 
greatcoat to protect him in his cold, wet walks. 'I must 
have a greatcoat at Michaelmas,' he wrote to his uncle, ' and 
then the old dollars must spin. Hurrah ! I have the two still ; 
but I shall look my last at them then.' 

Notwithstanding his poverty and his hard work, and the 

troubles and worries he met with, he was very happy during 

the years he spent at Leipsig. Six months before the full 

time for which he had been apprenticed was over, a book- 

seller at Hamburg, who, when he came to attend the 
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book-fairs at Leipsig, had seen the boy's industry and willing- 
ness, offered him a place in his shop ; and Mr. Boehme was 
so satisfied with him, that he would not let him lose so 
good a chance, and released him from the remainder of his 
time. 

Frederich was very glad to think that now he should be 
dependent on no one ; he would be able to earn his own 
living, and in time to help other people also. But he was 
very thankful for the six years of 'earnest striving,' as he called 
the time he had spent as an apprentice in Leipsig. He had 
learned his trade there, and he had learned better things with 
it: to keep his temper, to bear hardships, to fight against 
temptations, and to keep out of bad company. He had 
gained some happy thoughts at Leipsig, too, which were like 
good companions to him as he went his errands to the book- 
sellers about the town ; for he used to ponder as he walked, 
on books he had been reading in his quiet attic at night, or on 
Sundays when he had a holiday from his work. 

You must know that in Germany a great many books were 
written and read which were called philosophical books. 
There was a widespread love of wisdom, which is the meaning 
of this word philosophy, among certain of the German people, 
and they used to have many puzzles about the beautiful world 
we live in and the great Maker of it, and about our own 
minds and our strange lives, and where our home will be and 
what we shall become after death. Frederich used to find 
some of these books in the warehouse, and his master let him 
read them, as he was always careful with those that were lent 
to him. They led him to think about his own life, and the 
puzzles he found in it He used to wonder why this work 
in bookshops in a noisy town was given to him to do, instead 
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of a country life, such as the fowler's boys had who were at 
work on the Prince's estate round Schwartzburg Castle. Still 
more, he wondered why the bookseller and his children had 
to bear such a heavy trouble, and why the poor mother had 
been allowed to come into the way of temptation to drink, if, 
as he was sure must be true, there was a good Providence 
over alL 

He remembered how, when he was a schoolboy at Rudolf- 
stadt, and was so dull and stupid that he was always low in 
the class and gained no prizes, he was taught that there was 
still something to try for; if he could not be clever, yet he 
could be good, and he must keep before himself the aim of 
growing every year better, and truer, and holier than the last 
He puzzled over it until he began to see a meaning in it all, 
and believed that life was given to us by God to teach us to 
grow gradually perfect, and that, like children in a school, wc 
are all pressing forwards to the same hope and aim ; and the 
troubles we have to bear, and the temptations we have to 
fight against, are really meant to make us holy, just as the 
hard lessons in our school-days are meant to make us wise. 
The thought of how he had failed in his school lessons made 
him feel great pity for those people who were weak and fell 
into sin ; and he used to be glad to think that some time a 
chance would come for even them to grow strong and good ; 
so that everything was for the best, and would end well for all. 
But to himself he used to say, when he had failed in any way : 
1 If other people had the same impulses to good as you have, 
they would certainly have acted better.' 

I must tell you about one thing that caused him trouble 
before he left Leipsig. Not long after Rabenhorst went, a 
new apprentice, named Nessig, came to live at the bookseller's 
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house. He was a merry, clever youth, who amused every one 
by his lively talk; and Frederich found that he, with his 
quieter ways and rather silent manner, was often unnoticed 
and left on one side, while even his old friend Frederica 
seemed to forsake him for a time to laugh and talk with 
Nessig. Here was just one of the lessons which the 
philosophy of books and his own thoughts had taught 
Frederich that he was here on earth to learn. He felt cross, 
and as if he would like to do Nessig some ill turn. It was 
hard work to overcome this jealous feeling ; but what was the 
use of all his good thoughts, if he did not carry them out in 
deeds ? There was nothing for it but overcoming his ill-will, 
doing some kindness to Nessig the first time he had a chance, 
and trying to make a friend of him and rejoice in his good 
fortune. A kind act done to a person towards whom we feel 
unkindly soon changes our feelings, and Frederich and Nessig 
soon became friends. When he left Leipsig, he was glad to 
think that Frederica still had some one near her who could 
help her in her troubles, and he told Nessig of many little 
ways in which he might be able to be of use and comfort 
to her. 

In 1763, at Easter, Frederich left Leipsig with Mr. 
Hoffman in his travelling carriage. The journey to Hamburg 
was a longer one than he had yet made. The fresh spring 
tints by day, and the moonlight nights, gave him great delight. 
When they came to the country which is watered by the river 
Elbe, it seemed like one large garden to him, after the smoky 
grass and town-grown trees to which he had been accustomed 
in Leipsig. They were ferried in a large boat across the 
mouth of the Elbe, and after a little more travelling found 
themselves in the beautiful town of Hamburg, ^ c ^ ar i w ^ e 
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river flowed through the middle of its streets. Close to the 
town was pretty country, through which the Elbe wound 
among meadows and under shady trees, till it was lost in the 
great North Sea which lay not very far away. • It was some- 
thing to feel this country at hand, even if he had no time to 
visit it/ thought Frederich. 

Certainly he had not many leisure hours. The bookseller's 
shop was not closed till nine o'clock in the evening, and once 
a week they were obliged to sit up half the night. But some- 
times there were holidays given to them, and then Frederich, 
with young companions of whom he found a large number, 
used to go sailing down the river Elbe, singing and enjoying 
the sunshine and the rippling of the waves. 

The German people have many more pleasures of this kind 
than we English people have, and in Hamburg it was the 
custom to spend holiday hours in the open air. To Frederich 
at first it was very delightful to find himself among young 
people, for he had had few companions of his own age since 
his school-days were over. With flags flying, amid laughter 
and joking, the merry party used to spend some hours in a 
boat on the river, finding pleasant shady nooks where they 
could land to picnic on the grass, and return in the cool of 
the evening to Hamburg. The summer passed quickly away, 
and for the time, philosophy and French and English grammars 
had less attention than when he lived at Leipsig. 

It was not strange, however, that Frederich, who had been 
used to the society of wise books and grave thoughts, grew 
weary of the endless joking and merriment of his new com- 
panions, and began to wish for more earnest and sober friends. 
It seemed to him a waste of the precious leisure hours to 
spend them thus, when he was so ignorant and there lay so 
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much before him to be learned. The young girls, who 
appeared at first so charming, cared for nothing but laughter 
and foolish talk ; and he could not help thinking how much 
better it would be if they would use the influence they 
possessed for some higher and better aim, and cared some- 
times to be in earnest, and to lead those who talked and 
laughed with them to be in earnest too. 

Frederich still wrote long letters, as he had always done, to 
his uncle and aunt, and told them all that happened to him. 
They were very glad at length to hear from him that he had 
found three friends in Hamburg who were all he wished his 
friends to be. They were about his own age, between twenty 
and twenty-five years old ; but they had had more time and 
opportunity than himself for reading, and they were cleverer 
and wiser than he. They liked him, however, when they saw 
what he was wishing to become, and how eager he was to 
improve himself, and to learn all he could from books and the 
experience of other people. They had another reason, too, 
for liking him, and for wishing to make a friend of him — a 
reason which made them say to one another, * Though he is 
small and slender, and looks like a boy, after all little Perthes 
has the most manly spirit of us all.' Can you guess why they 
said this? The fact was they had two or three times seen how 
strong his will for goodness and right action was, and how it 
gave him power even over rough men when they were doing 
wrong, and over stubborn, determined people who tried to 
tempt him to be less truthful or less honest than he knew he 
ought to be. 

These three friends were a great contrast to the giddy boys 
and girls who invited him to their pleasure parties down the 
Elbe. Frederich was grateful for their invitation; but he 
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never regretted the loss of the pleasant sail and the music and 
the merry picnic dinner, when he spent his leisure hours in 
more sober talk with his wiser friends, or in reading books 
which should make him a better companion for them. These 
holiday hours, however, were few and far between, and Frede- 
rich felt each day more and more that his time must be given 
to his business, and that he could make very little progress in 
study. He used to console himself by the hope that some 
time in years to come, when he had worked long and hard, 
perhaps he might go to live in some quiet country place, and, 
surrounding himself with books, read to his heart's content. 
But that was only a dream. Meanwhile he must live in the 
busy present, and his life became, as you will hear, more full 
of interests and cares. 

After he had been three years in Hamburg, the notion came 
to him, that as he now knew the bookselling trade well, if he 
could begin a business of his own, he should be in a more 
useful and better position than when serving other masters, as 
he was doing at present. But he was very poor, as you know, 
and his relations had no money to lend him. How could this 
be done? It was a question he often asked himself. You 
shall hear how he managed it. 

In the first place, it was no longer needful, as was once the 
case, for a bookseller to spend a large sum of money in filling 
his shop with a number of books that perhaps he might never 
be able to sell again. Publishers in Germany were willing to 
trust an honest bookseller with a stock of volumes, to take 
back those he did not sell, and to pay him a certain sum for 
those he sold. Frederich Perthes had a good character. 
Every one who knew him spoke well of him, and his old 
master in Leipsig and his later master in Hamburg told gladly 
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of the honest, upright way in which he had served them. 
Publishers were therefore willing to trust him with their books, 
and some rich men in Hamburg offered to lend him money, 
which he could repay to them when his business began to 
succeed. His old friend Nessig, about whom you have heard 
at Leipsig, became his partner, a young Hamburg merchant 
joined them, and they opened a bookseller's shop in the town, 
which was filled with the best and choicest books. 

It was an anxious, busy time for Frederich when he was 
opening this new business, and you will think he had not 
many holidays to spend either in sailing down the Elbe or 
with his three friends; for there were journeys which must be 
made to different publishers, and book-fairs to attend, so that 
he was often obliged to be much away from Hamburg. Still 
he had often spoken of his hopes and aims, and if his friends 
could not help him, he knew that they were wishing him 
success. 

Of course, one of his designs in beginning this business of 
his own was to make money and a place for himself in the 
world. Every young man wishes to do that. But he had 
another hope, which was much stronger. You must know 
that while he was an apprentice, he had learned a great deal 
about the character of the people in the towns to which his 
master sent their books. He had observed that in the towns 
where there was no bookseller's shop — and there were many 
such places then in Germany— the inhabitants had very little 
love for reading. He observed, too, that in towns which had 
a bookseller, if the bookseller was a wise and educated man, 
good, first-class books were bought ; but if he were a man of 
low tastes, and ignorant, then bad, worthless books only were 
bought This discovery made him think how much influence 
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a bookseller might have upon the German people, and made 
him wish above all things to be wise in choosing books, and 
to spread among them only those that were really good. 
' Germany is full of wretched, bad books/ he said one day ; 
( it will never be improved till booksellers care for something 
better than gold.' 

But he was not content to wait idly for the coming of that 
distant time. ' Rather,' thus he wrote to a friend, 'let us first 
see we are ourselves what we ought to be ; let us also increase 
our knowledge, and try as much as possible to win for our 
opinions friends and advocates among the young people of 
our own standing, and to spread a high tone in our own circle. 
If we persevere, and if God help us, what may we not accom- 
plish? what good may we not be the means of bringing 
about ? ' No wonder his friends wished him success, and said, 
' Little Perthes has a manly spirit.' He was young and poor, 
but he did not say to himself, ' I shall have more influence 
when I am older ; it will be time enough then to try to mend 
the world.' Instead of that, he began just where he was ; and 
surely there is as good a work for any one of us to-day, as for 
Frederich Perthes nearly ninety years ago. For our own land 
is full of ignorance and sin. We may be young and ignorant, 
but who knows what good any one of us, with God's help, 
may bring about, if we first try to make ourselves what we ought 
to be, and then to spread around us only good examples and 
right thoughts ! 

Old friends became no less dear to Frederich as time passed 
by and brought him many new ones. Far from this being the 
case, they seemed to grow each year dearer ; for, like every 
other quality, our power of loving increases with use, and it is 
a true saying, that ( the more we love, the more we may love.' 
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His old home at Rudolfstadt, his Schwartzburg uncle, and all 
whom he had cared for in his boyish days, became more 
precious to him. Thus, too, he thought of Frederica, and 
remembered the friendly hours they had passed together, her 
sympathy when he was ill and home-sick, and the unhappy 
home in which she lived. He had seen her again in her 
father's house in his recent visit to the book-fair at Leipsig, 
and found her unchanged ; and now that he had a home and 
a business of his own, he longed to make her happy, and to 
remove her from the troubles which made her life so sad. 
Frederica had a friendly feeling for her old friend, but she 
could not do as he wished. Let us hope that she found 
happiness in caring for her little brothers and sisters, and in 
knowing that her father would have missed her sadly if she 
had gone to another home. You will not hear anything more 
of Frederica. Her decision gave Frederich great sorrow at 
first. He felt inclined to lose all interest in his work, and to 
be gloomy and idle ; but good resolutions came to his aid. 
He fought against the temptation, and finding how contented 
he became in doing the duties that God sent, learned to trust 
that a similar life would make her happier too than he could 
ever have made her. 

Now we must leave Frederich Perthes for a time, working 
with all his might to make himself wiser and better, and to 
spread good thoughts and good books abroad in Germany. 
By degrees the way seemed to open for him to do this ; but 
for a long time great patience was required, and for the first 
two years so little profit was gained that his partners withdrew 
from the business, in the belief that it could never be made to 
succeed Frederich worked for a time alone, and then a 
new partner named Besser joined him, with hopes and aims 
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like his own. Publishers gladly sent books to those hard- 
working, earnest young men, and many families far out in the 
country, or in towns which possessed no bookseller, arranged 
that Frederich should choose books for them and keep them 
supplied throughout the year. 

Three miles from Hamburg, in the village of Wandsbeck, 
lived a family of the name of Claudius. The father was the 
editor of a paper called the Wandsbeck Messenger, and he 
cared for books and the thoughts of wise men, and taught his 
children to care for them also. This was a very happy family, 
for they all loved each other dearly, and lived quiet, useful 
lives. The children found all their happiness at home, and 
never wanted to seek pleasure in picnics and excursions, or 
in anything more than their daily lives brought to them. I 
do not know that they ever went from home. They were 
never idle, and never wearied of each other; and the work 
and interests of every day never seemed to lose their charm 
and freshness. 

I daresay the young people of Hamburg, who delighted to 
spend so much time in the merry parties on the Elbe, used to 
wonder how these children managed to be happy without any 
of the pleasures that seemed so needful to themselves. Very 
likely they would have found it difficult to understand the joy 
they had been taught to find within their own souls in-mere 
doing of the duty of each day. 

In the year 1796 Frederich Perthes spent Christmas Eve 
with Mr. Claudius and his family at a friend's house at 
Hamburg. Christmas Eve in Germany is always a time of 
great rejoicing, and on this night they had merry games and a 
splendid Christmas tree, from the branches of which hung 
Jighred tapers and gilded apples, and many presents. You 
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know by this time how Frederich cared for what was good and 
beautiful in the characters of the people whom he knew. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that as he watched this family he 
thought he should like to know them better. It is to be 
feared that some other children that night liked to be first in 
the games, and tried for best places near the tree. One 
could not help seeing how differently these children acted, and 
Frederich noticed that the eldest daughter Caroline, unob- 
served by others, exchanged with her youngest sister the 
presents they had received from the tree, because the little 
one's was less beautiful than her own. It was only a small 
action, but life is made up of little things ; and as a straw 
shows the way the stream flows, so a small deed or word will 
show what spirit we are of. 

After this, Frederich often used to go out to Wandsbeck 
when his day's work was done, and before many months 
were over they had all become dear friends to him, and he as 
dear a friend to them ; and Caroline and he had agreed to try 
to make another home in Hamburg as peaceful and happy as 
her own home in her father's house had been. She wrote to 
a friend to tell her of her happiness, and said : ' My Perthes 
is a good man, who does not think himself yet all he might 
be, but who knows and feels that he is not yet perfect. I 
think, therefore, that he and I may make common cause, and 
with God's help make progress.' 

On the 2d of August 1797 they were married, and Caroline 
entered on her untried life in Hamburg. People cannot live 
together without influencing each other. It may be in words, 
or it may be that silently, but even more powerfully, our 
characters make themselves felt by the people with whom we 
come in contact. So tins husband and wife influenced each 
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other, and it was always towards being nobler and better than 
before. In the midst of all his hard work and constant 
activity, it was good for Frederich to watch the quiet, peaceful 
character of the woman he loved so much, and learn that its 
beauty arose from the grace and peace of God within. For 
her, too, there was a lesson to be learned. In her country 
home she had been far removed from the haste and excitement 
of a busy life. Now, in Hamburg, all was changed ; and she 
often felt sorrow and perplexity, and feared that she was losing 
the hidden peace of God which had made her so happy in her 
former quiet life. Frederich helped her to discover that we 
are not meant to withdraw from the world, but rather to help 
to make it better, and that, while we try to help our fellow- 
men, God will guard our peace of heart so long as we never 
lose our love and trust in Him. Thus it was that as time 
passed on, and her household cares increased, and there were 
many calls upon her sympathy by people outside her home, 
and her children needed her thought and care, that in this 
work, which she did from love to God, she found inward 
happiness and peace, and learned to be calm and unruffled 
when great troubles came, and she was threatened with the 
loss of family and friends. 

For nine or ten years everything prospered with Frederich 
Perthes and his family. The bookselling business flourished, 
and it was not only to Germany that good books went out 
from the warehouse in Hamburg. Frederich and his partner 
were beginning to find that publishers of other nations were 
willing to send their books to Germany through them, and that 
they could send German books to England, Italy, and France. 
This was a grand way of uniting different people who at that 
time knew little of each others thoughts and ways. His horn* 
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in Hamburg became a meeting-place for wise, earnest men 
from distant homes, and, as he travelled on his business 
journeys, he made friends among Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, and men of other languages and faiths. One thing 
only seemed to him needful for all men — difference of creed 
was a small matter, if men were only in earnest and strove after 
the love of God 

Six little children, Agnes, Matthew, Louisa, Matilda, John, 
and Dorothea, gladdened the house, and grew up together 
happily and lovingly as their mother and her brothers and 
sisters had done at Wandsbeck. Their first trouble came when 
the baby Dorothea died * Dear mother,' wrote Caroline then, 
'God has taken my angel calmly and gently to Himself; I 
thank our heavenly Father that He has heard my prayer and 
taken our darling child without pain. She looks so peaceful 
that we must be so too.' 

So they bore their loss patiently, and the days passed gently 
on, till terrible news came like a thunder-clap on this peaceful 
time. You remember how, just before Frederich Perthes was 
born, the Seven Years' War had ended, and left want and dis- 
ease behind it in the land. The people of Europe had not yet 
learned to shun the horrors of war, and a fresh series of terrible 
battles began, when Napoleon Buonaparte, of whom you have 
often heard, sought to add other lands to France, of which he 
was the ruler. At the beginning of this nineteenth century he 
had conquered Italy, and was making preparations to conquer 
Germany too. The battle of Jena was fought, and when they 
had gained the victory, the French soldiers spread themselves 
through the country, and homes were broken up, and orphan 
children cast on the world, and misery and want were 
everywhere. 
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Still Hamburg was free ; but Frederich Perthes could not 
rest happily in his own home when other homes were desolate. 
Wherever Napoleon's power reached, all freedom was lost 
There was an end to the hope of spreading knowledge among 
the people, and of uniting all nations by means of the inter- 
change of books and thoughts; for tyrants always fear free 
speech, and Napoleon forbade the sale of literature, and put 
an end to trade, and every means for uniting and strengthening 
people, and making them earnest to be free. Frederich Perthes 
dearly loved his wife, and family, and friends ; but his love did 
not end there. It spread out to the town in which he lived, 
and beyond that to his Native land. It was terrible to him to 
think of his countrymen, crushed by the Emperor's power, 
with no chance of growing wise and noble ; and, fearless of 
consequences to himself, he tried to waken a longing for unity 
in the country, and warned all whom he could reach, that 
' young and old, rich and poor, strong and weak, all who love 
the Fatherland, freedom, law and order, must now act 
together.' 

To him it appeared that, horrible as it was, war must come, 
and that the highest duty was to cast aside all thought of self 
and happiness, and give up life even for the sake of the land 
he loved. The histories of nations and the lives of men we 
have to take as we find them, and all right motives we must 
respect. There was no love of conquest in Frederich Perthes' 
mind, no notion that it was brave to take a fellow-creature's 
life. War was altogether terrible to him, and he was eager to 
sacrifice himself for his fellow-men ; but there was something 
beyond this which he had not reached. It is right for a man's 
love to go out beyond his family to his town and native land ; 
but it should reach out farther still, and lead him to see that 
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all nations are brethren, children of one Father. When that 
time comes, disputes and wars must cease. Meanwhile we 
must take things as we find them, and remember that there is 
a soul of truth and goodness in all men who act up to the 
light they have. 

A year after the battle of Jena, the French marched into 
Hamburg. Twelve French soldiers were quartered in the 
house of Frederich Perthes, all trade was stopped, and inter- 
course with England forbidden on pain of death. In conse- 
quence of the French regulations, many houses of business 
failed, and Perthes lost in this way, through the failures of 
others, so much money, that the savings of the past ten years 
were swept away. Still he did not lose his courage ; his own 
losses seemed a very slight matter to him, and he remained 
true to the belief he had gained when a boy, that everything 
that happens will end for the best. ' God is guiding us,' he 
wrote to a friend, 'into a new order of things by paths of 
trouble and distress. The game cannot be played backwards, 
it must go forwards. The actors in the great play are playing 
their parts, but behind the scenes is the great Invisible Director, 
God, who is a comfort and support for us poor spectators, 
whose lot is bad enough. Every other support is giving way, 
in order that we may learn to trust in God.' 

You can fancy those were dreary times for the little 
children, when they saw their father and mother so anxious 
about the future of their country. They were still more sad 
when John, the second brother, died, and the new baby who 
came soon after could not make up for the loss of their old 
play-i'ellow. You will be glad to hear that the bright, warm 
summer weather brought a great pleasure for them, and with 
it rest and change. 
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Nearly twenty years had passed since the happy time when 
Frederich Perthes used to spend his holidays at Schwartzburg 
Castle with his uncle, John Heubel ; and now, at the urgent 
wish of the old man, he went with his wife and children to see 
again all that was so dear to him there. The long journey 
was a great treat, and when they came within sight of the 
beautiful Thuringian mountains, of which they had heard so 
often, their joy increased. The husband and wife left the 
carriage when the steep road wound up among the pine trees, 
and walked silently together, listening to the roar of the river, 
and gazing at the sharp crags above them standing out 
clearly against the morning sky. At a turn of the road the old 
uncle met them, and, in the German fashion, fell upon his 
nephew's neck, whom he remembered only as the ' little Fritz.' 
You must picture to yourselves his delight over the wife and 
children, and fancy them all gathered for breakfast on a flat 
rock beneath the trees, listening to tales which he seemed 
never tired of telling of the walks and adventures he and the 
boy had had so many years before. 

During the visit, Frederich and Caroline cast aside their 
anxiety, and were as light-hearted as their children. By day, 
they all rambled together through the woods, and in the even- 
ing, when they had watched the sunset from the castle, and 
the little ones had gone to bed, the elders talked in the 
twilight of the years that were gone, and of the prospects of 
the years to come. This happy time passed quickly, and then 
returning by Gotha, to stay for a few days with an uncle who 
was a bookseller there, they came back to Hamburg. 

Frederich Perthes went back to his work refreshed by the 
holiday and the sight of his old friends, but he found gloom 
and sadness awaiting him. Hamburg was full of French 
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spies ; accounts were daily arriving of fresh conquests ; and 
the people were losing all hope that their country could ever 
be free and happy again. The publication of a newspaper 
which he had set on foot was forbidden ; and this was a wide- 
spread loss, for it contained each week the earnest, wise 
thoughts of many men, who tried with Frederich Perthes to 
spread a good spirit through the land. It had also become a 
matter of great difficulty to obtain any book ordered by his 
customers. It seemed hopeless to fight against so many diffi- 
culties. What was the use of trying to keep alive any love of 
truth and knowledge, when the French were masters and were 
using threats and even violence to prevent such efforts? 
Should he not give it all up, he asked himself, leave his own 
land to do as she could, and go with his family to England, 
where he knew peace and a better trade awaited him ? We 
may speak now in few words of the wearing anxiety of that 
time ; but it is difficult to realize how great it really was, and 
to imagine how tempting this chance of safety and peace in 
England for himself and his family must have been. But, 
true to his belief that his love ought to spread out from his 
home and embrace his countrymen, he determined rather to 
throw in his lot with theirs, and work his hardest in faith to 
help on better things. 

While Hamburg and other towns were being guarded by the 
French, Napoleon and his army were carrying the war farther 
into Russia. Each day news was expected that he had taken 
the Russian city Moscow, when suddenly different tidings 
came. The French army had been driven from the city, and 
hundreds of French soldiers, worn out with a hasty retreat 
from the pursuing Russians, had fallen on the line of march, 
and were left to die among the snow far from home and 
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friends. Quiet dwellers at Hamburg were startled after this 
news arrived by the confusion and tumult in the town, for the 
citizens armed themselves, rose against the French, and, with the 
hope of Russian help, were driving the French out of Hamburg. 

' Ah ! ' said Caroline Perthes, as she watched the crowds 
gathered together in the evening when the struggle was over, 
and saw them moved with the feeling of rejoicing and of 
welcome to the Russians, ' never have I seen such a union of 
hearts — the feeling of thousands centred in one principle. If 
we could only centre ourselves in God, the best point of all, 
what a glorious Church we should form ! ' 

Hamburg slept quietly that night without sentinel and 
guard ; but such a peaceful state of things was not to last. 

Before many days had passed, the French returned and laid 
siege to the city. Day and night, for nearly a month, the 
noise of cannon was to be heard ; every man was armed, and 
women and little children waited in fear to hear that some one 
dear to them was killed. For twenty-one nights Frederich 
Perthes never lay down in bed. He was constantly to be 
seen among the people, quieting their fears ; and sentinels at 
distant posts, who began to think themselves forgotten in the 
general alarm, gained courage from the words of the calm man 
who had no fear, when every one else was in dismay. His 
wife and four children, who would not leave their mother, 
were in Hamburg ; she, like a brave woman, forgot her own 
fears in caring for other people. Sacks of straw to rest the 
weary were spread over the floors of the house, and food was 
always ready for any hungry man who might come in; but 
whenever the steady tramp of feet sounded in the street, she 
knew the wounded were being carried past, and hurried to 
the balcony to see if her husband might be among them, 
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At length the day came when Frcderich Perthes could be 
of no more use, for the city must be given up to the French, 
He escaped with his wife and children, first to Wandsbcck, 
where two little ones were safe with their grandmother, and 
then to a lonely cottage on the shore of the Baltic Sea, 
which was offered to them as a refuge by one of his friends. 
His house was plundered by the French, his books and 
papers dispersed, and a large sum was offered to any one 
who would find and deliver him up to death. You can 
fancy the homeless family arriving in the twilight at the low, 
damp, empty house. Gloomy pine-trees surrounded it, and 
they could hear the beating of the waves on the beach, 
and the moaning of the wind as it reached them from the 
Baltic Sea. For a short time, the father, mother, and 
children lived here together, with an old faithful servant 
and one of Caroline Perthes' sisters. Frederich Perthes was 
busied each day till late at night in looking into his business 
affairs. It troubled him much to think that possibly this 
stoppage of his business might bring loss to other people, 
and he never rested until he had formed plans by which 
all to whom he owed money should be paid, though it left 
him in great doubt how he should provide even necessaries 
for his wife and children while this evil time should last 

Aschau, his present refuge, belonged to Denmark, and 
very soon he received notice that, if the French demanded 
him, the Government would have no power to refuse to give 
him up. It was a sad parting that took place beneath the 
gloomy pine-trees, when he once more set out as a wanderer, 
and this time alone. The prospect was open to him still 
of a safe home in England. Doubtless he and Caroline 
both pictured to themselves the welcome rest in some quiet 
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place far away from this danger and trouble, and the certain 
livelihood that awaited them if they would turn from this 
poverty and ruined trade ; but however tempting the picture 
might be was of no consequence to them, for they believed 
that God had still work for them in their native land. 

I think you will like to know the kind of life the little 
family led in their lonely house. The dwelling was built 
without storeys, and the windows opened without shutters 
to the ground. The kitchen, which contained only four 
pots, a bowl, and a few plates, was forty paces distant from 
the house. In the rainy season the rooms were very damp, 
and Caroline and her children were often ill, with no doctor's 
advice within a long distance. For eighteen weeks they had 
neither white bread nor meat, and the coarse black bread 
and other food could only be obtained after a walk of 
several miles. The eldest boy used to go at seven o'clock 
each morning a long distance through dreary country, to 
be taught with the sons of the Count Reventlow, to whom 
this summer-house belonged. The other children helped 
their mother and aunt in the house, and learned lessons 
better than those which the books they did not possess could 
have taught them. 

It was weary work for Caroline to wait and hope for 
letters, which in that time of war were sent by hand, and 
often lost upon the way. For two months she could hear 
nothing of her husband ; and for them all, nothing remained 
but prayer and patient waiting for the end. Sometimes in 
this life the hardest thing we have to do is to wait and 
trust It was easier for Frederich Perthes to bear the 
anxiety he felt when he had the constant work to occupy 
him, about which you will soon hear; but still he was very 
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sad, and the sight of little children used to fill his eyes with 
tears in the longing for his own so far away. His brave 
wife tried to cheer him in her letters, and, in the midst of 
her sufferings, told him how she struggled to keep heart 
and fancy, thought and yearning, under control. ( God is 
my witness, who is more to me than even you are, that 
though I suffer inexpressibly, I do not wish you to do 
anything but your duty.' The chance letters that reached 
her told how Frederich was needed in Germany. The ' war 
of the German patriots ' had begun, and the German people, 
aided by other nations, were in constant conflicts with the 
French. Frederich Perthes' work was to go from town to 
town carrying help to the widows and orphans, whom the 
war had left without home and friends, and who had fled 
thither for refuge from the enemy. Large sums of money 
were sent to him from England as well as by German 
people, and the great trust was placed in his hands of using 
this wealth rightly to lessen the misery which was so widely 
spread. He kept careful accounts of all he received and 
spent ; and in addition to this work, he gained great influence 
over the young men who were enrolled as soldiers for the 
war. They saw how he never shrank from hardships and 
danger, and, trusting in his courage, they learned to trust 
too his earnest words when he warned them from the 
temptations to evil, in their reckless, often idle, lives. 

People are sometimes tempted, when they hear of generous 
gifts and self-denying labours in time of war, to think lightly 
of its horrors, and fancy it cannot be altogether hateful if it 
brings forth such good feeling and action. They forget that 
in peaceful times too there are always poor and sorrowful 
people, who need our help, and that we may always find 
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endless opportunities for showing our sympathy and love; 
and they lose sight, in gazing at these brighter pictures, of 
the terrible passions and cruel selfishness which war never 
fails to awaken among men. Probably the people of 
Hamburg had only one thought of war. To them it must 
have been altogether horrible, when in the bitter winter cold 
the French general, Davoust, who was in possession of the 
town, drove out 20,000 helpless people into the snow- 
covered plains outside, and set fire to the hospital, while the 
drunken soldiers fought for the clothing and bedding of 
the sick. For many nights the sky was red with the glare 
of burning villages, and starving, broken-hearted women 
and children wandered among the ruins of their homes for 
miles round Hamburg, and bands of outcasts were to be 
seen traversing the bleak country in search of help and 
refuge. 

There was plenty of work for Frederich Perthes, and other 
men such as he, in those fearful days. When on two occasions 
he made hurried secret visits to his wife, he once found a new- 
born baby in her arms, and at the other time a little one lying 
dead, yet they allowed themselves only four or five hours 
together. Then he returned* to his work, and she to her patient 
watch. 

Travelling from one town to another, providing food and 
clothing for the outcasts from the towns occupied by the 
French, and visiting the wounded in hospitals, he took no 
rest until illness confined him to bed for nine weeks. It was 
then discovered that for a fortnight he had been undergoing 
the great pain of a broken bone in his foot. Greatly thankful 
to have him with her again, his wife nursed him at a friend's 
house in the Danish town of Kiel, where it was then safe for 
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him to live. News came to them each day of the retreat of 
the French, and at last of the possession of Paris by the allied 
armies. By the time Frederich Perthes was well enough to be 
moved, their house in Hamburg was free for them again. 

In May 1814, on a spring day never to be forgotten, they 
watched the white banners floating from the towers of Ham- 
burg, and the long procession of people streaming back into 
the town. Green branches, which they had broken from the 
trees as they passed through the country lanes, were waving 
in their hands, and shouts of joy were heard on every side. 
But it was a sad sight too, for the travellers were worn and 
ragged, and had few goods to call their own, and the old 
homes of which they came in search were empty and desolate, 
often only a heap of tottering walls. In the meadows near 
at hand, more than one thousand lay buried of those grey- 
haired men and women, and feeble little children, who had been 
driven in the winter from the town and had perished in the 
snow. Everywhere there was hunger and want, and many 
orphan children, whose parents had died in the hospitals of 
other towns, were brought to Frederich Perthes' door. His own 
house was filled with rubbish and was blackened with smoke, 
and all the wood-work was burnt, while the floors were a foot 
thick with dirt and mud. Furniture had to be replaced ; but 
there was little money or time for such a purpose, when 
hundreds of sufferers on all sides were praying for help. 

Ceaseless activity was needful. There were houses to be 
rebuilt, workmen's tools to be replaced, and ruined shop- 
keepers to be helped into trade again. Money was not 
wanting to provide for these needs. The distress in Hamburg 
had awakened general pity, and the task of dispensing the 
relief fell to Frederich Perthes, whom every one could trust 
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There was not a home in the town that sad summer where he 
was unknown ; and in addition to gifts of food and clothing, 
the people of Hamburg owed greater blessings to him. In his 
visits to their wretched houses he found something besides 
mere physical comfort was wanting. Doubt and ignorance 
were widespread, the Bible could only be obtained at a high 
price, and was unknown among the poor, and there were few 
to speak to them of trust in God. By his efforts a Bible 
society was founded, and the first meeting took place at his 
house. This was not enough, however. He knew that the 
mere reading of the Bible was not all that was required. 
Good men joined with him to collect subscriptions and then 
to establish schools. They went up and down through the 
city streets and among the ignorant little children tending 
cattle in the fields, and before long seven hundred boys and 
girls were in their charge. Women of Hamburg with time 
and money at their command caught their spirit ; and those 
who visit Hamburg now can see in the many schools and 
societies established there the results of the work which was 
thus begun. 

In addition to all this labour, his own family must be 
supported and his ruined book-trade renewed. All his 
customers were dispersed, and the books scattered by the 
French must be restored. He and his partner sent out a 
circular, and set to work to get a fresh business together, 
and toiled bravely with the same high aim they exhibited 
before. It was wonderful to see how the aspect of affairs 
changed before winter set in, and how hope and happiness 
took the place of despair and grief. 

Yet, however earnestly men may work in the present, they 
must always reap the fruit of actions done in the past 
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Nothing could be again exactly as it would have been if the 
war had never taken place, and Frcderich Perthes felt this in 
his own home. Anxiety, as well as the damp and hard work 
borne at Aschau, had told upon his wife, and brought upon 
her a heart complaint and much weakness and suffering. The 
old people at Wandsbeck, too, her father and mother, had 
suffered greatly. They had been driven from the home where 
they had lived fifty years to seek a shelter elsewhere, and in 
cold and want had occupied one wretched little room until the 
war was over. Then their daughter and her husband would 
not permit them to return to Wandsbeck, but the Hamburg 
home received them, and they were lovingly cheered and 
nursed for the few months that remained till the old man 
died peacefully at the age of seventy-four. 

The story of the next seven years can be quickly told For 
Frederich Perthes it was a life of hard work and frequent long 
business journeys. To both him and his wife it was a great 
trial that they were obliged to spend so much time apart 
'There is nothing I can do but love him,' she wrote to a 
friend, ' and bear him ever in my heart till it shall please God 
to bring us to some region where we shall no longer need 
house or housekeeping, and where there are neither bills to 
be paid nor books to be kept.' Illness obliged her to lead a 
quiet life, sometimes spending sunny days with her mother 
in the garden at Wandsbeck. 

One by one her children were leaving her. Some of her 
daughters married, and her sons went out into the world; 
still, by her constant letters she seemed almost as near to 
them as she was to the little ones at home. Some of these 
letters have been preserved, and they show us how, when ill 
health prevented active work, her gentle influence did not 
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cease to make itself felt. All the lessons and experience she 
had learned in her past life were now helpful to her children. 
Perhaps she remembered how, when she had first married, the 
trifling interests and cares of her busy life seemed harassing 
and wearing ; for she often mentioned the little things which 
form our work in life, and the small troubles and perplexities 
which may increase our faith and love. 

' It refreshes my spirit/ one of her letters said, c to hear that, 
like me, you are seeking and finding God in many things that 
seem small and trivial, but do really gently stir and gladden 
our hearts all the day long. I can't say much about them ; 
but I can thank God, and long for more. Let us only be 
faithful and earnest in little things, and perhaps in heaven 
greater things may be committed to us.' 

Now and then, for some festival, children and grandchildren 
gathered together in the old Hamburg home, and those were 
happy occasions for the father and mother. One day in 
August 1 82 1 Frederich Perthes wrote to his absent children 
to tell them that their mother's illness had greatly increased ; 
and that same evening she died so suddenly, that there was no 
time for farewells to those who stood around her bed. 

Twenty-five years had passed since the evening when they 
had first met, and the love of the husband and wife had grown 
stronger every year. Two or three children had been removed 
by death, and now that their mother had followed them, 
Frederich Perthes felt surely that there was another home 
preparing for them all in heaven. But the house was terribly 
sad and dreary, and it almost broke his heart to see the little 
ones seeking for their mother everywhere, and to hear their 
sobs when she was nowhere to be found. He had long 
planned to resign the Hamburg business to his partner \ and 
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by the next spring he and the children had left the home 
which now seemed so lonely to them, and he had begun a new 
publishing business at Gotha, where three of his married 
daughters lived. 

To the children Gotha seemed a wonderful place. It was a 
strange little town in those days, and notwithstanding all the 
learned men who lived there, and who were always seeking 
new ideas, it had retained many curious customs from old 
times. At night the little ones were wakened from their sleep 
by the loud horn of the watchman as he went his rounds 
through the town ; and they used to start up to listen for the 
tramp of his footsteps, and to the words he said as he passed 
along the street : 

' Put out fire and put out light, 
That no evil chance to-night ; 
And praise we God the Lord.' 

On market-days they liked to watch the gaily-dressed 
peasants from the Thuringian hills filling the town-hall square ; 
and sometimes they were taken to buy eggs and butter from 
them there, and to see the strange wooden figure on the town 
hall, which opened and shut its mouth when the clock struck 
the hour. Poor students used to wander singing through the 
town, or to stand in groups outside some rich man's door, 
earning money by their part-songs to pay their college fees. 
Several times a month, peaceful tradesmen of the town, in long 
white cloaks, with heavy swords and spurs, used to stalk fiercely 
up and down the place, in imitation of the ancient guards 
that years before were always at their posts. 

It was in this quaint town that Frederich Perthes at fifty 
years of age began his new business, by means of which he 
hoped to increase the sale of good and useful books, and also 
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to have it in his power to help on young authors who were as 
poor as he had been when he first set out in life. His history 
tells us how earnestly he threw his whole heart into his work, 
and how it was his great desire by means of the book-trade to 
make the Germans, who had been torn and divided by war, 
into a united and wisdom-loving people. His countrymen had 
to thank him for many religious books which were published 
at this time; and it must have been a happiness to him to 
think, as he sat in his own well-filled library, that the Bible was 
now finding its way into the poorest houses. But in both work 
and rest he sadly missed at every turn the dear companionship 
and counsel of his wife ; and though his children loved him 
fondly, and did all to comfort him that was in their power, 
they could not prevent the loneliness he felt. Mrs. Claudius 
was much grieved to see this when she came from Wandsbeck 
to stay for some time with him after he had removed to Gotha. 
She told him how earnestly she hoped he would in course of 
time find some loving woman whom he could make as happy 
as her daughter Caroline had been, and who would be a 
companion to him and a second mother to his little children. 
Frederich did not believe this possible ; but the good Provi- 
dence that leads lis all to happiness brought him into the way 
of comfort and fresh hopes. 

In the next house to himself lived a widow lady named 
Charlotte Becker, with her four little children. She had had 
heavy troubles, and they had left their marks upon her 
countenance; but yet she was always cheerful, and no one 
could help admiring the loving way in which she taught her 
children, and watched over and nursed the two younger ones, 
who had been invalids from their birth. Frederich Perthes, as 
you know, was always quick to see worth and goodness in the 
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characters of the people whom he knew. He saw them in this 
faithful mother, who made her children and home duties her 
first thought. Perhaps, too, the knowledge that they had 
suffered a similar loss drew them together. However it might 
be, there was nothing but rejoicing among their friends, when 
in four or five years' time these two lonely people agreed to 
love and care for one another, and they and the seven children 
made one happy home together. 

In course of time, Frederich Perthes became very ill, and 
change of air and rest were recommended to him. It was 
needful he should leave the town during the hot summer, and 
pleasant country was to be found not far from Gotha. Nine 
miles away, in a lovely valley which leads up among the 
Thuringian hills, lies the little village of Friedrichroda. Fine 
old fir-trees surround it, and a- winding road leads past it up to 
mountain lakes and grand views of distant mountain peaks. 
Here, loving the country more than ever as he grew older, he 
found a house, and came to it with his family in the summer 
of 1837, and occupied it each summer for five or six years 
afterwards, when the days were long and warm. A few steps 
only from the house door lay a portion of the great Black 
Forest, which covers so much of the central part of Germany. 
Shade is to be found there on the hottest days, and countless 
winding paths lead through mossy dells and thickly wooded 
glades to sunny open spaces in the midst of forest land, where 
wild deer congregate, and where, morning and evening, the 
sun casts long shadows on the turf, and tinges the stems of 
the neighbouring fir-trees with a ruddy glow. The woodmen, 
meeting Frederich Perthes in these forest paths, used to 
wonder at first what brought any one there who had neither a 
woodman's axe nor a hunter's horn. To them, the forest was 
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a place where they earned their daily bread, where they cut 
down the tall trees, and sent them floating down the river 
Neckar, to be used by builders and carpenters in busy towns 
which they themselves had never seen. But Frederich Perthes, 
with his wide sympathy, knew well how to interest with his 
words these ignorant forest people, and they soon began to 
greet him gladly, and welcome him wherever he went As a 
proof of their respect, they gave him the freedom of their little 
town of Friedrichroda, a gift bringing no practical advantages 
with it, but the dearest to him of the many honours he received. 
While he was thus spending his time in a busy life at Gotha 
in the winter, and among the forest beauties in summer, many 
of the old friends of his earlier years were passing away from 
the earth. Among these were the dear old uncle and aunt 
who had adopted him when a child, and the still dearer Uncle 
John Heubel, who had all lived together at Schwartzburg 
Castle. Both at Gotha and at Friedrichroda he was only a 
short distance from the old people, and often managed to visit 
them, riding through storm and snow to Schwartzburg at 
appointed times. It is easy to guess how these visits must 
have cheered them, as they waited, feeling themselves almost 
the last of their generation, for the summons to depart After 
one of these visits, old John Heubel wrote : * I thank you, 
dear Fritz, for all your love. You love me now just as you 
did sixty years ago, when you used to ride upon my knee. 
This consciousness is ever with me in my solitude, and I 
thank you for it' One by one the old people died, and when 
the last had departed, Frederich Perthes said : ' Schwartzburg 
is now desolate ; the playground of my childhood is no more. 
The family is now dispersed. So goes the world. Who can 
suppose that this is our home?' 
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Yet there was no lasting melancholy in his mind ; he was 
always full of hopefulness and content On Saturdays and 
Sundays his house was cheerful with the voices of happy 
children, who filled it from roof to cellar ; and he loved to 
show strangers his favourite forest paths, and take them to the 
lonely lakes and mountain views ; for at seventy years of age 
he could still walk for hours over hill and dale. He was very 
thankful, too, that his eyes remained strong and keen. He 
could read for eight or ten hours at a time without weariness. 
' God be praised for this,' he wrote to his sister-in-law, Augusta 
Claudius. ' I can understand everything said to myself, but 
general conversation escapes me. I comfort myself with the 
thought that I have heard enough ; but I am sorry to lose the 
prattle of my little girls among themselves. A certain inward 
feeling tells me that my life will not last more than two or 
three years. I have long fought the battle of life. I scarcely 
dare hope for the crown of life ; but I know that the prayer, 
"God be merciful to me a sinner," will be accepted of 
God.' 

His forebodings were correct. The summer of 1843 was 
the last he spent at Friedrichroda. In Gotha, that year, the 
members of his family gathered from long distances to spend 
Christmas day with him. Within a week afterwards, illness 
attacked him, and before the end of March he was too ex- 
hausted to leave his room. It was hard for one who had been 
so active and strong to bear those months of powerlessness 
patiently; but no one ever heard him murmur, or saw him 
even for a moment irritable. On the twenty-first of April 
1844, he was seventy-one years of age. For the last time his 
friends assembled in his room. On tip-toe the little ones 
came in, full of sorrowful wonder, to see the grandfather, who 
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MO portion of the earth's surface has received more 
attention in recent years by the missionary, traveller, 
and commercial adventurer, than Africa. This 
applies more particularly to the region lying south 
of the equator. There has been an extraordinary influx of 
population to the diamond fields consequent upon the discovery 
of diamonds in Griqualand West. But two of the strongest 
links in the chain of circumstances which have kept the 
country before the eyes of the public, and helped to bring 
this about, are the lives and labours of Dr. Moffat and his 
son-in-law, David Livingstone. Moffat by his example and his 
missionary labours, and Livingstone by his unparalleled 
journeys and discoveries, have both done much to draw the 
attention of the civilized world towards what has so long 
been termed the Dark Continent 

But let other explorers have their meed of praise. The 
reports by Dutch missionaries, on the east coast, of the 
existence of a large inland lake in the southern equatorial 
regions of Africa, was the means of attracting the attention of 
the Geographical Society to the subject. Burton and Speke 
were despatched to South Africa, and subsequently discovered 
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Lake Tanganyika ; on the return journey to Zanzibar from the 
interior, Speke left Burton at the village of Kazeh, and 
journeying northwards, caught a glimpse of the southern end 
of the Victoria N'yanza. * Speke subsequently returned to the 
scene of his discovery, accompanied with Captain Grant, and 
confirmed the fact of the existence of the great lake, which has 
since been more fully made known by circumnavigation by 
H. M. Stanley in 1876. Livingstone, attracted to the mission 
field in South Africa partly by the presence and example of 
Moffat, whose daughter Mary he afterwards married, was not 
long in discovering where his real strength lay. This was in 
missionary exploration. In the remarkable journeys which he 
performed, he discovered Lakes Bangweolo, N'gami, N'yassa ; 
explored the Zambesi and its tributaries ; crossed the continent 
from St. Paul de Loanda to Quilimane on the east coast; 
surveyed Tanganyika, and laid open a vast field for possible 
exploration and missionary labour. The reported death of 
Livingstone, with his long silence on his third and final 
journey, led to two great expeditions, all tending to make the 
country and people better known. Lieutenant Young made 
a journey to N'yassa, and proved the falsity of Livingstone's 
reported death ; and H. M. Stanley, a young journalist on the 
staff of the New York Herald^ at the instigation of Mr. 
Bennett, the proprietor of that newspaper, undertook a 
journey, satisfying the civilized world that the great explorer 
was still alive, and succeeded in succouring him when help 
was greatly needed. This exploit of Stanley's doubtless paved 
the way for his more remarkable journey across Africa from 
Zanzibar, by way of the Victoria N'yanza, Tanganyika, and 
the Congo to the west coast, in which several geographical 
problems were solved Other explorers have been more 
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recently at work, — Major Serpa Pinto, who has crossed the 
continent from Benguela on the west coast to Natal on the 
east, also Mr. Joseph Thomson, who has more fully explored 
the districts lying between the great lakes N'yassa and Tangan- 
yika, and Dr. Holub, who has written so well about the dis- 
trict of the Diamond Fields. But the most gratifying result of 
the labours of Livingstone and others, has been the decided 
attempts to evangelize the Dark Continent, making the Great 
Lakes the basis of operations. Mission stations, for the 
founding of which many British churches have co-operated, 
exist at the southern end of N'yassa, which is now comparatively 
easy of access. The annexation of the Transvaal, Basuto- 
land, and Griqualand, and the placing of large tracts of 
country in South Africa under British control, has led to 
troublesome wars with the Boe.rs, Basutos, and Zulus ; although 
remote, in many cases, from the field of missionary operations, 
this has had a retarding influence ; but the good work goes on, 
the existence of much of which, under God, is due to the 
labours of Livingstone and Moffat. A practical summary of 
Moffat's labours will be found in his own words at the conclu- 
sion of this sketch. 
No one who has ever seen or heard the venerable Dr. Moffat 

* 

can have any doubt as to his whole-heartedness in his work, or 
of his genuine enthusiasm and earnestness. He is imbued 
with the true missionary spirit, which has led him to say that had 
he his days to live over again, they would be spent just as they 
had been, in the conquest of heathenism in Southern Africa. 
Robert Moffat was bora at Inverkeithing, a village in Fifeshire, 
Scotland, about 1797, and after the necessary preliminary 
training, entered the South African mission field in 1816, 
under the auspices of the London Missionary Society, He 
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settled at first amongst the natives of Great Namaqualand, 
north of the Orange River, on the western coast. 

Moffat was detained at the Cape for eight months by delays 
that were, to his eager spirit, very vexatious; he, however, 
employed this enforced idleness very wisely in acquiring the 
Dutch language, which was spoken amongst many of the 
natives and colonists amongst whom he was destined to 
sojourn, and which acquirement afterwards proved most 
invaluable to him. Moffat was warned at the Cape against 
going into Africaner's country, and evil results were prophesied 
should he persist, as the story of the conversion of this noted 
African chief was not believed at the time. But nothing 
could daunt the fearless young missionary, and he pushed on, 
eager to begin the work upon which his heart was set. The 
journey northwards from the Cape was both a perilous and a 
weary one; they suffered from heat and thirst, and some of the 
oxen died on the route. Africaner's settlement of Vreede Berg, 
on the north of the Orange River, and situated in the south of 
Great Namaqualand, was reached on January 26th, 18 18. 
The reception from this notable chief, whose previous life had 
made him an outlaw in Cape territory, was reassuring; and 
pointing to a suitable spot of ground, he told his women : 
•There, you must build a house for the missionary.' The 
women in Namaqualand are much more active at this kind of 
work than the * lords of creation.' In about half an hour a 
circular dwelling-place was erected, and covered with mats. 
For six months this hut was his residence ; but Moffat admitted 
that when the sun beat upon it it was too hot, the rain and 
dust too came through it ; some hungry dog would often enter 
unbidden, and devour his dinner for the following day. 
Christian Africaner's conduct while Moffat was beside him was 
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on the whole exemplary, and he attended the religious services 
with great regularity. His brother Titus, however, was violent 
and intemperate both in speech and conduct, and was dreaded 
by all at the station. He would say that his head had 
become too hard with sin for the missionary's words to have 
any impression upon him. His domestic life, with his two wives, 
was anything but happy. When an unusual disturbance 
would occur between them, he would threaten to pay one of 
them off. One day Moffat thought this threat was becoming 
an actual fact, as he approached his door leading an ox on 
which one of his wives was seated. 'What is the matter?' 
inquired Moffat; when Titus shook his head, and laughing, 
replied : ' Just the old thing over again. Mynheer must not 
laugh too much at me, for I am now in for it' In a quarrel 
which the two wives had, the one had thrown a piece of wood 
which had entered the palm of the other; the hand had 
swollen to nearly four times its natural size. Moffat extracted 
the piece of wood, for which the suffering woman was truly 
grateful, and then the missionary exhorted her to a less 
quarrelsome way of life in the future. 

Africaner assisted the young missionary in his efforts to 
promote habits of cleanliness and industry amongst the natives. 
Both their skins and the sheepskin covering which they used 
required careful washing. Africaner, from spreading discord 
and war amongst the surrounding tribes, had now become a 
man of peace, and would sometimes come between two con- 
tending parties, and entreat them to be reconciled to one 
another. i What have I now of all the battles I have fought, 
and all the cattle I took, but shame and remorse ? ' he would 
say. David and Jacobus, two of his brothers, were also warmly 
interested in Moffat's mission work. 
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The position which Moffat had at first taken up for mission 
work proving unsuitable in many respects, he resolved to 
journey north to the borders of Damaraland, where water was 
more plentiful. Only one waggon was available, and that was 
partially broken. There were no carpenters and smiths in the 
neighbourhood, and the work, if to be done at all, devolved on 
the missionary himself. Accordingly he turned over in his 
mind as to what might be done, and setting to work with a 
pair of native bellows made of goat's skin with a neck of elk's 
horn, he succeeded in heating a piece of iron red-hot This 
was not successful, but trying again with an improved pair of 
bellows, he succeeded. How this was accomplished will be 
best seen in his own words, and it is an example of the 
qualities of body and mind which every well - equipped 
missionary must possess if he is to succeed amongst uncivilized 
tribes : — 

i I engaged the chief to have two goats killed, the largest on 
the station, and their skins prepared entire, in the native way, 
till they were as soft as cloth. These skins now resembled 
bags, the open ends of which I nailed to the edge of a circular 
piece of board, in which was a valve; one end of the machine 
was connected with the fire, and had a weight on it to force 
out the wind, when the other end was drawn out to supply 
more air. This apparatus was no sooner completed than it 
was put to the test, and the result answered satisfactorily in a 
steady current of air ; and soon I had all the people around 
me to witness my operations with the new-fangled bellows. 
Here I sat, receiving their praises, but heartily wishing their 
departure, lest they should laugh at my burning the first bit of 
iron I took in my hands to weld. A blue granite stone was my 
anvil; a clumsy pair of tongs, indicative of Vulcan's first efforts; 

H 
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and a hammer, never intended for the work of a forge. My 
first essay was with some trepidation, for I did not like so 
many lookers-on. Success, however, crowned my efforts, to 
the no small delight of the spectators. Having finished what 
was necessary for the waggon, I was encouraged to attempt 
the repair of some gun-locks, which were as essential for the 
comfort and success of the journey as the waggon. In doing 
this, I began with one which I thought I could not spoil- 
should I not succeed, and accomplishing that, I was able to put 
the others in order. But in doing this, I had, for the want of 
steel, to sacrifice two of my files, which, in my isolated situation, 
was a sacrifice indeed.' This journey settled the question, 
that in the desolate region to which they had journeyed they 
would secure no eligible mission station. So after- a week's 
absence they returned to their first settlement. Jacobus and 
David acted as assistants at the station in the week school. 
The congregation soon numbered about 200 persons, and 
there were upwards of 100 children at school. Titus Africaner 
presented him with a horse to ride upon in his preaching tours. 
This was all the greater favour as it was the only animal he 
possessed. 

Not the least exciting incidents in South African missionary 
life were the miraculous escapes from wild beasts, about which 
Moffat had many stories to relate. The following are lion 
adventures : — * 

1 We were often exposed to dangers from lions, which, from 
the scarcity of water, frequent the pools or fountains; and 
some of our number had some hairbreadth escapes. One 
night we were quietly bivouacked at a small pool on the 'Oup 
River, where we never anticipated a visit from his majesty. 
We had just closed our united evening worship, the book was 
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still in my hand, and the closing notes of the song of praise 
had scarcely fallen from our lips, when the terrific roar of the 
lion was heard. Our oxen, which before were quietly chewing 
the cud, rushed upon us, and over our fires, leaving us 
prostrated in a cloud of dust Hats and hymn-books, our 
Bibles and our guns, were all scattered in wild confusion. 
Providentially no serious injury was sustained ; the oxen were 
pursued, brought back, and secured to the waggon ; for wc 
could ill afford to lose any. Africaner, seeing the reluctance 
of the people to pursue in a dark and gloomy ravine, grasped 
a firebrand and exclaimed, " Follow me ! " and but for his 
promptness and intrepidity, we must have lost some of our 
number ; for nothing can exceed the terror of oxen at even the 
smell of a lion. Though they may happen to be in the worst 
condition possible, worn out with fatigue and hunger, the 
moment the shaggy monster is perceived, they start like race- 
horses, with their tails erect, and sometimes days will elapse 
before they are found. . . . 

1 The following fact will show the fearful dangers to which 
solitary travellers are sometimes exposed. A man belonging 
to Mr. Schmelen's congregation, at Bethany, returning home- 
wards from a visit to his friends, took a circuitous course in 
order to pass a small fountain, or rather pool, where he hoped 
to kill an antelope to carry home to his family. The sun had 
risen to some height by the time he reached the spot, and 
seeing no game he laid his gun down on a shelving low rock, 
the back part of which was covered over with a species of 
dwarf thorn-bushes. He went to the water, took a hearty 
drink, returned to the rock, smoked his pipe, and being a little 
tired, fell asleep. In a short time the heat reflected from 
the rock awoke him, and opening his eyes, he saw a large lion 
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crouching before him, with its eyes glaring in his face, and 
within little more than a yard of his feet He sat motionless 
for some minutes, till he had recovered his presence of mind ; 
then eyeing his gun, he moved his hand slowly towards it. 
The lion seeing him, raised its head, and gave a tremendous 
roar. He made another and another attempt; but the gun 
being far beyond his reach, he gave it up, as the lion seemed 
well aware of his object, and was enraged whenever he attempted 
to move his hand. His situation now became painful in 
the extreme ; the rock on which he sat became so hot, that he 
could scarcely bear his naked foot to touch it, and kept moving 
them, alternately placing one above the other. The day passed, 
and the night also, but the lion never moved from the spot ; 
the sun rose again, and its intense heat soon rendered his feet 
past feeling. At noon the lion rose and walked to the water, 
only a few yards distant, looking behind as he went, lest the 
man should move, and seeing him stretch out his hand to 
take his gun, turned in rage, and was on the point of springing 
upon him. The animal went to the water, drank, and return- 
ing, lay down again at the edge of the rock. Another night 
passed ; the man in describing it said he knew not whether he 
slept, but if he did, it must have been with his eyes open, for 
he always saw the lion at his feet. Next day, in the forenoon, 
the animal went again to the water, and while there, he 
listened to some noise apparently from an opposite quarter, 
and disappeared in the bushes. The man now made another 
effort, and seized his gun ; but on attemping to rise, he fell, 
his ankles being without power. With his gun in hand, he 
crept towards the water, and drank ; but looking at his feet, 
he saw, as he expressed it, his " toes roasted/' and the skin 
torn off with the grass. There he sat a few moments, expect- 
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ing the lion's return, when he was resolved to send the contents 
of the gun through his head ; but as it did not appear, tying 
his gun to his back, the poor man made the best of his way 
on his hands and knees to the nearest path, hoping some 
solitary individual might pass. He could go no further, when, 
providentially, a person came up, who took him to a place of 
safety, from whence he obtained help, though he lost his toes, 
and was a cripple for life.' 

Moffat in his journeys from place to place was thus equipped : 
1 After tying my Bible and hymn-book in a blanket to the 
back of my saddle, and taking a good draught of milk, I 
started with my interpreter, who rode upon an ox. We had 
our guns, but nothing in our purse or scrip except a pipe, 
some tobacco, and a tinder-box. Bread we had none; and 
though we might have taken a small piece of dry meat with 
us, we did not, hoping at our halting-place to meet a son 
of peace. After a hot day's ride, to reach a village in the 
evening, the people would give us a draught of sweet milk ; 
and then old and young, assembling in a nook of the fold 
among the kine, would listen to my address on the great 
concerns of their souls' salvation. I exhorted those who could 
read to read to others, and try to teach them to do the same, 
promising them a reward in heaven ; for I had none to give 
on earth. When service was over, having taken another 
draught of milk and renewed my conversation with the people, 
I lay down on a mat to repose for the night. Sometimes a 
kind housewife would hang a bamboos, or wooden vessel filled 
with milk, on a forked stick, near my head, that I might, if 
necessary, drink during the night.' Very often the journey 
of the missionary would be in vain, as the natives with their 
migratory habits would have decamped from the village. His 
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fare for the most part was milk and meat, living for weeks 
together on the one, then for some time on the other, and again 
on both together. Sometimes these even failed, and his case 
was distressing. He had neither bread nor vegetables, and 
the salt he possessed was mixed with sand. Many a time at 
the preaching stations he had to tighten his girdle while 
addressing the natives, to lighten the pangs of hunger. 

Not long after his arrival, his London-made clothes went to 
pieces. His mother had fortunately taught him to sew and knit, 
saying, ' Lad, ye dinna ken whar your lot will be cast.' His 
attempts to wash his shirts were not, however, crowned with com- 
plete success. c Resolving,' he says, ' one day to have a nice 
shirt for the Sabbath, I folded up one, and having prepared a 
suitable block, I laid it on, not a smooth hearth-stone, but fine 
granite, and hammered away in good earnest, when Africaner 
coming by said, "What are you doing ? " " Smoothing my shirt," 
I replied. "That is one way," said he. So it was, for on 
holding it up to view, it was riddled with holes, some as large 
as the point of my finger. When I left the country, I had not 
half a dozen shirts with two sleeves apiece.' 

After continuing this mode of life for several months, at the 
request of Africaner, Moffat undertook a journey to the Griqua 
country to the east of Namaqualand. His course lay chiefly 
on the north side of the Orange River, the scenery of which he 
thus described : ' The windings of the river sometimes flowed 
through immense chasms, overhung with stupendous pre- 
cipices, and then like a translucent lake, with the beautiful 
towering mimosas and willows reflected from its bosom ; and 
a rich variety of birds, of fine plumage, though without a song ; 
wild geese, ducks, snipes, flamingoes, in perfect security, 
feeding on the banks beneath the green shade, or basking in 
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the sun's rays on the verdant islands, far from the fowler's 
snare. The swallows, also, mounting aloft, or skimming the 
surface of the mirror stream ; while the ravens, with their hoarse 
note, might be seen seeking their daily food among the watery 
tribe, or cawing on the bending tops of the weeping-willows. 
Flocks of guinea-fowl would occasionally add to the varied 
scene, with their shrill cry, and whirling flight from the open 
plain to the umbrage of the sloping bank, where they pass the 
night amidst the branches of the tall acacias. But here, too, 
the curse reigns; for the kites and hawks might be seen 
hovering in the air, watching the motions of the creatures 
beneath, ready to dart down, with the fleetness of an arrow, on 
a duckling straying from its parent, or on a bird or a hare 
moving too far frorn the shelter of a bush or tree. The fox 
also might be seen, stealing slowly along from the desert waste, 
to slake his thirst in the refreshing stream, and seek for some 
unfortunate brood which might fall within his reach ; and the 
cobra and green serpent, ascending the trees to suck the eggs, 
or to devour the young birds ; while the feathered tribe, 
uniting against the common enemy, gather round, and rend 
the air with their screams. The African tiger, too, comes in 
for a share of the feathered spoil With his sharp claws he 
ascends the trees in the dead of the night, and seizes the 
guinea-fowls on their aerial roost. The hyena, also, here seeks 
his spoil, and gorges some strayed kid, or pursues the troop 
for the new-fallen antelope or foal ; and, to fill up the picture, 
the lion may be heard in the distance, roaring for his prey ; 
while man, 



" The great enemy to man, 
Is no less so to fish, or fowl, or spotted deer. 



Th^journey was eventful both in going and returning. He 
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well-nigh perished with thirst, and narrowly escaped being torn 
to pieces by a lion ere they reached the hospitable mission 
shelter of Griqua town. The society of the missionaries, 
Anderson and Helm, and the return to comfort, was both 
grateful and refreshing after the hardships of the journey. 
Moffat visited at this time also amongst the Bechuanas at 
Daniel's Kuil, fifty miles north of Griqua town, and also 
Lattakoo on the Kuruman River. The details of this journey 
were laid before Africaner, and the researches of the mis- 
sionary gave him entire satisfaction. 

It occurred to Moffat, that in a journey which he was about 
to make to Cape Town, it might be well that he should be 
accompanied by Africaner. The latter replied to his proposal, 
1 1 had thought you loved me, and do you advise me to go to 
the Government, to be hung up as a spectacle of public justice?' 
Putting his hand to his head, he asked, 'Do you not know 
that I am an outlaw, and that one thousand rix-dollars have 
been offered for this poor head ? ' On being assured that the 
result would be both satisfactory to himself and to the Governor 
of the Cape, he replied, * I shall deliberate ' (or, as he used the 
word according to the Dutch translation), c roll my way upon 
the Lord; I know He will not leave me/ When it was 
decided that he should accompany Moffat southwards, he was 
dressed in a pair of leather trousers, a duffel jacket much the 
worse for wear, and an old hat It was also agreed, to com- 
plete the disguise, that in travelling he should appear to be 
Moffat's servant, in order that he might pass in safety through 
the midst of those who had only known him to hate and fear 
him, 

The then Governor at the Cape, Lord Charles Somerset, 
was much struck with the appearance of Africaner. He had 
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been previously a little sceptical as to the utility of mission 
work, and as a token of his goodwill, before leaving, he 
presented him with a waggon worth ^80. The Revs, 
J. Campbell and Dr. Philip arrived about this time as a 
deputation from the London Missionary Society, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the state of African missions, and so 
they felt doubly interested in Africaner's visit. His appearance 
in Cape Town also attracted much attention. His well- 
thumbed New Testament, his piety and accurate knowledge of 
the Scriptures, confirmed the report that he was really a 
changed man. Africaner returned to his own people, and 
along with his brothers, David and Jacobus, began to teach in 
the schools at the station. The Rev. J. Archbell, a Wesleyan 
missionary, in writing to Dr. Philip on March 14th, 1823, gave 
an account of his death : — 

'When he found his end approaching, he called all the 
people together after the manner of Joshua, and gave them 
directions as to their future conduct. " We are not," said he, 
"what we were, savages, but men professing to be taught 
according to the gospel. Let us then do accordingly. Live 
peaceably with all men, if possible ; and if impossible, consult 
those who are placed over you before you engage in anything. 
Remain together as you have done since I knew you. Then 
when the directors think fit to send you a missionary, you 
may be ready to receive him. Behave to any teacher you 
may have sent, as one sent of God, as I have great hope that 
God will bless you in this respect when I am gone to heaven. 
I feel that I love God, and that He has done much for me, of 
which I am totally unworthy." 

1 " My former life is stained with blood, but Jesus Christ 
has pardoned me, and I am going to heaven. Oh ! beware 
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of falling into the same evils into which I have led you fre- 
quently ; but seek God, and He will be found of you to direct 
you." 

'Africaner was a man of sound judgment and of undaunted 
courage ; and although he himself was one of the first and 
severest persecutors of the Christian cause, he would, had he 
lived, have spilled his blood, if necessary, for his missionary/ 

Moffat had visited Cape Town under the full belief that he 
was destined to return to his own flock, but instead, he was 
asked to accompany a deputation in their visits to various 
missionary stations, and eventually to settle down as a mis- 
sionary among the Bechuanas on the Kuruman River, on the 
southern border of the Kahalari Desert, and north of Orange 
River. During his stay at Cape Town, he was happily married 
to Miss Smith, to whom he had been long engaged. 

The Bechuanas are a numerous and widely-spread Kaffir 
tribe, who inhabit the country stretching north from the 
Upper Orange River to the Zambesi, and the land stretching 
towards the west coast north of Namaqualand. Moffat found 
almost every vestige of religious impressions of any kind 
erased from the minds of the Bechuanas. The absence of any 
tradition, or any definite religious belief, made it very difficult 
to lay hold upon their minds. They looked upon the sun, 
Moffat remarks, ' with the eyes of an ox.' 

1 Ra-Mary,' said an old man to Moffat, ' your customs may 
be good enough for you, but I never see that they fill the 
stomach.' The story of creation, according to one of their own 
rain-makers, was as follows : * If you verily believe that that Being 
created all men, then, according to reason, you must also believe 
that in making white people He has improved on His work. He 
tried His hand on Bushmen first, and He did not like them, 
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because they were so ugly, and their language like that of the 
frogs. He then tried His hand on the Hottentots, but these 
did not please Him either. He then exercised His power and 
skill and made the Bechuanas, which was a great improvement ; 
and at last He made the white people. Therefore the white 
people are so much wiser than we are, in making walking- 
houses (waggons), teaching the oxen to draw them over hill 
and dale, and instructing them also to plough the gardens, 
instead of making their wives do it, like the Bechuanas.' 
European costumes they looked upon as clumsy, awkward, and 
troublesome. They thought washing the body, instead of 
rubbing it with grease and red ochre, a useless and disgusting 
custom, and cleanliness as to food, house, and bedding, was 
unknown amongst them. Each tribe is governed by its chief 
or king, residing in the largest town, under whom are a 
number of petty and subordinate chiefs. Polygamy is common 
amongst them, and the women had the heavy task allotted to 
them of tilling the ground, building the houses, procuring 
firewood, besides rearing their families. The men were con- 
tent with the work of going to war, hunting, watching the 
cattle, milking the cows, and preparing their furs and skins for 
mantles. 

Once settled amongst the Bechuanas, Moffat found the 
natives annoyed him in many unexpected ways. Their 
vegetable garden was watered by a ditch, some miles in length, 
flowing out of the Kuruman River. The native women would 
frequently cut away this water-ditch, and allow it to flood their 
own gardens, and once they cut the water completely off at 
the upper end. This was a source of great anxiety to Moffat 
and his coadjutor Hamilton, who were compelled, during the 
heat of the day, alternately to go and turn on the water into 
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the many outlets made by the natives. Mrs. Moffat was 
obliged sometimes to send the heavier portion of her linen 
about a hundred miles to be washed. The natives, too, would 
often crowd into the missionary's house, leaving Mr. and Mrs. 
Moffat scarce room to turn themselves, and leaving everything 
they touched smeared from their greasy red attire. The meals 
would sometimes be delayed for hours in the vain hope that 
their unbidden guests would depart. They proved themselves 
arrant thieves also, and would enter the missionary's house 
while service was being conducted in the church, and help 
themselves to whatever they could find. Knives were much 
coveted, and metal spoons ; they would enter the cattle-fold 
also, and make havoc among the sheep or oxen. Mr. 
Hamilton, whose house was more frequently left alone, would, 
on returning, not unfrequently find a stone in the pot instead 
of the meat put there for dinner. The labour endured in the 
acquisition of the language was very great, owing to the ignor- 
ance by the interpreter of its grammatical structure, and from 
the fact that so few words were collected. * It was/ he says, 
4 something like groping in the dark, and many were the 
ludicrous blunders I made. The more waggish of those from 
whom I occasionally obtained sentences and forms of speech, 
would richly enjoy the fun, if they succeeded in leading me 
into egregious mistakes and shameful blunders ; but though I 
had to pay dear for my credulity, I learned something. After 
being compelled to attend to every species of manual and 
frequently menial labours for the whole day, working under a 
burning sun, standing on the saw-pit, labouring at the anvil, 
treading clay, or employed in cleaning a water-ditch, it may be 
imagined that I was in no very fit condition for study, even when 
a quiet hour could be obtained in the evening for that purpose/ 
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In preaching, the interpreter would sometimes make the most 
extraordinary mistakes in rendering the matter spoken into his 
own language. Sometimes he would introduce a word which 
would only provoke a smile, at other times one bordering on 
blasphemy. 

The rain-maker was a powerful man amongst the Bechuanas, 
and possessed great influence over the minds of the people, 
superior even to that of the king ; he united in himself the duties 
of sexton and doctor. Each tribe has its own rain-maker. 
Sometimes these officials would give notice that none of the 
dead must be buried, but dragged to a distance where they 
would be devoured by hyenas and jackals, the superstition 
being that if any were buried no rain would fall * What is the 
difference,' one would say, pointing to a dog, ' between me and 
that animal ? You say I am immortal ; and why not my dog 
or my ox ? They die, and do you see their souls ? What is 
the difference between man and the beasts ? None, except that 
man is the greater rogue of the two.' Their method of inter- 
ment is peculiar. The grave is made about three feet in 
diameter, and six feet deep. The body is carried to the grave 
with the head covered with a skin, and is there placed in a sitting 
posture, facing the north. Portions of an anthill are placed 
about the feet, then the net which held the body is gradually 
withdrawn, the grave is filled up with bowlfuls of clay, while 
two men stand in the hole to tread it down round the body, 
while every root and pebble is picked out of the soil. A small 
twig of acacia is thrown in when the earth reaches the height of 
the mouth, a few roots of grass are placed on the top of the head, 
and when the grave is nearly filled another root of grass is placed 
above the head, part of which is left standing above the ground. 
A bowl of water with an infusion of bulbs is next brought, the 
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men and women wash their hands in it, and the upper part of 
their feet, crying, ' PMa, piila,' rain, rain. His weapons of war, 
and some of his other house effects, are next brought, when an 
old woman will address the grave, saying, * These are all your 
articles.' Bowls of water are poured upon the grave when 
they retire, the women crying, ' Yo, yo, yo.' In the land of the 
Batlapis, where Moffat was sojourning, there had been a great 
lack of rain, so a noted rain-maker was secured from amongst 
the Bahurutsi, two hundred miles north-east of the Kuruman 
station. When he arrived the greatest joy was manifested 
He had sent a message beforehand to announce his approach, 
and ordering the inhabitants to wash their feet in the river. 
This order was instantly obeyed by every one without excep- 
tion. He prophesied at once that they would have rain in 
abundance soon, that the women might cultivate their gardens 
on the hills instead of the valleys, as these would be deluged. 
The missionary was sneered at by some on the appearance of 
this powerful impostor. 'Where is your God?' one said. 
'Have you seen our Movimo? Have you not beheld him 
cast from his arm his fiery spears, and rend the heavens? 
Have you not heard with your ears his voice in the clouds ? 
You talk of Jehovah and Jesus; what can they do?' The 
history of this noted impostor afterwards was one series of 
failures, until, tiring of him, it was decided that he should be 
put to death. The missionary interceded for him, however, and 
his life was spared. Mission work had suffered much from the 
presence of the rain-maker, and even after his departure, much 
of the blame of the continued drought was laid at his door, 
and he was asked by the chiefs to leave the country. One 
chief held a spear which quivered in his hand while he was 
speaking in rather a threatening manner. Mrs. Moffat stood 
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with a babe in her arms at the door to witness the result. 
Moffat replied thus to the threatening insinuations of the chief : 
'We have indeed felt most reluctant to leave, and are now 
more than ever resolved to abide by our post We pity you, 
for you know not what you do. We have suffered, it is true ; 
and He whose servants we are has directed us in His word, 
" When they persecute you in one city, flee ye to another ; n but 
although we have suffered, we do not consider all that has been 
done to us by the people amounts to persecution ; we are pre- 
pared to expect it from such as know no better. If you are 
resolved to rid yourself of us, you must resort to stronger 
measures, for our hearts are with you. You may shed blood 
or burn us out We know you will not touch our wives and 
children. Then shall they who sent us know, and God who 
now sees and hears what we do shall know, that we have been 
persecuted indeed. 1 

In a war which took place between two of the native tribes, 
Moffat was the first person to ascertain the approach of the 
dreaded Mutaties, in time to procure help from Griqua town. 
At his instigation the Griquas around also gave their assistance, 
and saved the town of New Lithako, which would otherwise 
have been lost. After this event another and more suitable 
mission station was chosen on the Kuruman River. The 
situation was not approved of, however, by the chiefs and 
natives, because there was no brushwood in the vicinity. 

In 1823 Moffat made another journey to the Cape, partly on 
account of his wife's health, and also in order to obtain supplies. 
He was accompanied by Mothibi, two or three of his chiefs, with 
Peelio, his son and heir. The natives were delighted with all 
that they beheld, and the sight of a ship was a great wonder to 
them. Seeing a boy mount the rigging, one of them remarked, 
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'Is it not an ape!' They inquired if 'these water-houses 
(ships) unyoke like waggon-oxen every night ? Do they graze 
in the sea to keep them alive ?' On being asked what they 
thought of a ship which was approaching at full sail, they 
replied, ' We have no thoughts here ; we hope to think again 
when we get to the shore.' On his return a bargain as to two 
miles of land on the Kuruman River was ratified, and Moffat 
prepared to make a journey to Makaba, king of the Banang- 
ketu. On reaching the metropolis, Makaba ordered Moffat to 
drive his waggon through the narrow winding path of his town. 
Thousands of people gathered together to witness the unyoking 
of the waggons. The chief sent one of his wives to the new- 
comer's after sunset, with a sackful of thick milk, which took 
two men to carry it. On the following day Makaba addressed 
Moffat as follows: 'My friends, I am perfectly happy; my 
heart is whiter than milk, because you have visited me. To- 
day I am a great man. Men will now say, " Makaba is in 
league with white people." I know that all men speak evil of 
me. They seek my hurt. It is because they cannot conquer me 
that I am hated. If they do me evil, I can reward them two 
fold. They are like children that quarrel ; what the weaker 
cannot do by strength, he supplies with evil names. You are 
come to see the villain Makaba; you are come, as the 
Batlapis say, " to die by my hands." ' Enlarging on the number 
of the Mantakees he had killed in their recent invasion, he 
exclaimed, amidst the applause of his own people, ' Who is 
to be compared to Makaba, the son of Meleta, the man of 
conquest ! ' 

Makaba was questioned by Moffat as to his willingness to 
allow a missionary to dwell amongst his people; he hinted 
also that a missionary would go to the Bahurutsi. His reply 
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was, 'That men of peace should live in every nation, that 
a friendly intercourse might be kept up. 1 But his first 
attempts to gain his attention to divine things were fruitless. 
Sitting down amongst them, however, one day Moffat said he 
intended to tell them the news. Then Moffat gave an account 
of the gospel plan of salvation to them ; one of them was 
particularly struck by His power of working miracles, and that 
He had raised the dead. ' What an excellent doctor He must 
have been, to make dead men live ! ' Some further description 
cf the power of God caught the ear of Makaba. 

'What I ' he said with astonishment, 'what are these words 
about? — the dead, the dead arise ! ' 

' Yes,' was Moffat's reply, 'all the dead shall arise.' 

• Will my father arise ? ' 

• Yes, your father will arise.' 

• Will all the slain in battle arise ? ' 
« Yes.' 

1 And will all that have been killed and devoured by lions, 
tigers, hyenas, and crocodiles, again revive ? * 

1 Yes ; and come to judgment.' 

1 And will those whose bodies have been left to waste and 
to wither on the desert plains, and scattered to the winds, 
again arise ? ' he asked. 

1 Yes,' replied Moffat, ' not one will be left behind.' 

On hearing this he turned to his own people, speaking in a 
loud voice, ' Hark, ye wise men, whoever is among you, the 
wisest of past generations, did ever your ears hear such strange 
and unheard-of news?' He addressed the same question to 
another, who replying in the negative, Makaba turned to 
Moffat, and laying his hand on his breast said, ' Father, I love 
you much. Your visit and your presence have made my heart 
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white as milk. The words of your mouth are sweet as honey, 
but the words of a resurrection are too great to be heard I 
do not wish to hear again about the dead rising ! The dead 
cannot arise 1 The dead must not arise 1 ' * Why/ inquired 
Moffat, ' can so great a man refuse knowledge, and turn away 
from wisdom ? Tell me, my friend, why I must not add to 
words, and speak of a resurrection ? ' 

Raising and uncovering his arm, and shaking his hand as 
if quivering a spear, he said, ' I have slain my thousands, and 
shall they arise ? ' 

On his return to the mission station his life was marvel- 
lously preserved, as war had broken out amongst the Griquas 
and the Batloras. Hostilities took such an active form that 
Moffat was obliged to leave the Kuruman River and take 
shelter in Griqua Town. The country being more settled 
towards the end of 1826, Moffat undertook a visit to the 
Barolongs, where he experienced the following lion adventure. 
The chief reason he had for undertaking this journey was to 
learn the language, which he had been unable to do owing 
to the amount of manual labour he had to go through at the 
last station. 

'Having put my waggon in order, taken a driver, and a 
little boy as leader of the oxen, and two Barolongs, who were 
going to the same place, I left the station, my wife and family, 
for an absence of two or three months. Our journey lay over 
a wild and dreary country, inhabited by Balalas only, and but 
a sprinkling of these. On the night of the third day's journey, 
having halted at a pool (Khokhole), we listened on the lonely 
plain for the sound of an inhabitant ; but all was silent. We 
could discover no lights, and amid the darkness were unable 
to trace foot-marks to the pool. We let loose our wearied 
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oxen to drink and graze; but as we were ignorant of the 
character of the company with which we might have to spend 
the night, we took a firebrand, and examined the edges of the 
pool to see, from the imprints, what animals were in the habit 
of drinking there, and with terror discovered many spoors of 
lions. We immediately collected the oxen, and brought them 
to the waggon, to which we fastened them with the strongest 
things we had, having discovered in their appearance some- 
thing rather wild, indicating that, either from scent or sight, 
they knew danger was near. The two Barolongs had brought 
a young cow with them; and though I recommended their 
making her fast also, they very humorously replied that she 
was too wise to leave the waggon and oxen, even though a 
lion should be scented. We took a little supper, which was 
followed by our evening hymn and prayer. I had retired only 
a few minutes to my waggon to prepare for the night, when 
the whole of the oxen started to their feet. A lion had seized 
the cow only a few steps from their tails, and dragged it to the 
distance of thirty or forty yards, where we distinctly heard it 
tearing the animal, and breaking the bones, while its bellow- 
ings where most pitiful. When these were over, I seized my 
gun ; but as it was too dark to see any object at half the dis- 
tance, I aimed at the spot where the devouring jaws of the 
lion were heard. I fired again and again, to which he replied 
with tremendous roars, at the same time making a rush to- 
wards the waggon, so as exceedingly to terrify the oxen. The 
two Barolongs engaged to take firebrands, advance a few 
yards, and throw them at him, so as to afford me a degree of 
light, that I might take aim, the place being bushy. They 
had scarcely discharged them from their hands, when the 
flame went out, and the enraged animal rushed towards them 
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with such swiftness, that I had barely time to turn the gun 
and fire between the men and the lion ; and providentially the 
ball struck the ground immediately under his head, as we 
found by examination the following morning. From this 
surprise he returned, growling dreadfully. The men darted 
through some thorn-bushes, with countenances indicative of 
the utmost terror. It was now the opinion of all that we had 
better let him alone if he did not molest us. . . . 

' When it was light, we examined the spot, and found from 
the foot-marks that the lion was a large one, and had devoured 
the cow himself. I had some difficulty in believing this, but 
was fully convinced by the Barolongs pointing out to me that 
the foot-marks of the other lions had not come within thirty 
yards of the spot Two jackals only had approached to lick 
up any little leavings. The men pursued the spoor to find the 
fragments, where the lion had deposited them, while he 
retired to a thicket to sleep during the day. I had often 
heard how much a large, hungry lion could eat ; but nothing 
less than a demonstration would have convinced me that it 
was possible for him to have eaten all the flesh of a good 
heifer, and many of the bones ; for scarcely a rib was left, and 
even some of the marrow-bones were broken, as if with a 
hammer.' 

The Barolongs amongst whom he now sojourned were 
found to be very ignorant and dirty ; their only care was how 
to get their bellies filled. They could scarcely be made to 
understand that there was anything more important in this 
world than eating and drinking. On asking a man who had 
a grave and thoughtful countenance, what was the finest sight 
he could desire ? he replied, ' A great fire covered with pots full 
of meat ; ' adding, ' How ugly the fire looks without a pot 1' 
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Moffat made a ten weeks' sojourn amongst this people, and 
experienced much kindness from them. On returning to the 
mission station at Kuruman, a report reached him that the 
Bergenaars intended to gain possession of his ammunition, and 
also that they would destroy the station. Scarcely knowing 
what to do, after a five days' journey he took refuge in 
Griqua Town. He sincerely regretted having come, as his 
oxen and cows were dying for want of grass. He determined 
to return to the Kuruman whatever should happen. Mr. 
Miles, a brother missionary, accompanied him. The people 
were nearly all gone from the station when he arrived, and 
half of the oxen and nearly all the cows were dead. At the 
request of Mr. Miles, who interested himself in all the affairs 
of the station, Moffat prepared a hymn for use in religious 
worship amongst the Griquas. The introduction oi singing 
hymns in the language, had a softening effect on the savage 
mind, and helped to prepare their minds for the preaching of 
the gospel. The mission-house was finished, and another 
was raised as high as the beams. Both began to be too small, 
and signs of a dawning interest in divine things was apparent. 
Mr. Hamilton, a brother missionary, came to his aid in August 
1828, and was delighted to find symptoms of growing 
spirituality. Prayer-meetings were held from house to house. 
A new school-house was required, which was built and opened 
in May 1829, and in the month following, amongst the 
inquirers six candidates were selected for baptism. These 
inquirers evinced a very considerable knowledge of divine 
truth, and their answers were satisfactory. An unusual 
number oi spectators gathered together from Philippolis, 
Campbell, Griqua Town, and Boochnap, to witness the 
ceremony. The place of worship was crowded to excess, and 
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in the evening twelve communicants observed the Lord's 
Supper. 

Moffat remarks on the disgusting nature of the personal 
habits and dress of the natives, with their accompaniments of 
grease and red ochre, and gave it as his opinion that no mere 
outward civilizing power was strong enough to change their 
customs for those which might be better or purer. One of the 
first privileges which Moffat's converts availed themselves of, 
was to secure decent raiment, with Mrs. Moffat's assistance. 
The latter found it necessary to teach them sewing, and the 
adoption of an English costume was taken as a sign of the 
renunciation of heathenism. This transition period is best 
described in Moffat's own words : — 

' For a long period, when a man was seen to make a pair of 
trousers for himself, or a woman a gown, it was a sure intima- 
tion that we might expect additions to our inquirers ; abandon- 
ing the custom of painting the body, and beginning to wash 
with water, was with them, what cutting off the hair was among 
the South-Sea Islanders, a public renunciation of heathenism. 
In the progress of improvement during the years which followed, 
and by which many individuals who made no profession of the 
gospel were influenced, we were frequently much amused. A 
man might be seen in a jacket with but one sleeve, because 
the other was not finished, or he lacked material to complete 
it. Another in a leathern or duffel jacket, with the sleeves of 
different colours, or of fine printed cotton. Gowns were seen 
like Joseph's coat of many colours, and dresses of such fantastic 
shapes as were calculated to excite a smile in the gravest of 
us. It was somewhat entertaining to witness the various 
applications made to Mrs. Moffat, who was the only European 
female on the station, for assistance in the fabrication of dress, 
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nor were these confined to female applicants. As it was seen 
that these matters were left to her, they thought that she must 
needs be mistress of all the arts of civilized life, and conse- 
quently capable of instructing men as well as women. One 
would bring prepared skins to get them cut into dresses, 
another wanted a jacket, and a third would be desirous of a 
pattern, while another would bring his garment sewed upside 
down, and ask why it would not fit. These efforts, however 
trifling they may appear, were the precursors of a mighty 
change, and the elements of a system which was destined to 
sweep away the filth and customs of former generations, and to 
open up numberless channels for British commerce, which 
but for the gospel might have remained for ever closed. Our 
congregation now became a variegated mass, including all 
descriptions, from the lubricated wild man of the desert to 
the clean, comfortable, and well-dressed believer.' 

The chief of the Bahurutsi, a tribe who possessed much 
cattle, were visited by traders, who in company with some of 
the natives visited the mission station at Kuruman. These 
native visitors were completely nude, shocking the newly- 
awakened sensibilities of the Bechuanas not a little. They 
were greatly astonished at all they saw, — the houses, the walls 
of the garden and folds, the water-ditch for irrigating pur- 
poses, and the smith's forge. 'You are men, we are but 
children,' observed one. 'Moselekatse must be taught all 
these things.' The appearance of a respectful congregation 
worshipping God in the chapel also struck them greatly. 
They were surprised when they heard that the hymns which 
were sung were not war-songs. Moffat very kindly accom- 
panied thes6 ambassadors of Moselekatse's on their return. 
Having travelled one hundred miles, as they neared the out- 
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posts of the tribe towards which he was travelling, Moffat's 
attention was arrested by the sight of a beautiful and gigantic 
tree, standing in a defile leading to a ravine between high 
mountains. On climbing the tree he found no fewer than 
seventeen huts built amongst its branches. These huts were 
occupied by several families of the Bakones, the original 
natives of the country. In one of these huts he received the 
refreshment of powdered locusts. The only furniture in the 
house consisted of the hay on the floor, a spear, a spoon, and 
a bowl full of the locusts already mentioned. The natives 
roosted thus because of the lions, descending to the ground 
when they had any special food to prepare. Moffat now pro- 
posed to return, but the two chiefs would not hear of it One 
of them, called Umbate, laying his right hand on his shoulder 
and his left on his breast, addressed him thus : * Father, you 
have been our guardian. We are yours. You love us, and 
will you leave us ? ' Pointing to the distant blue mountains, 
he said: * Yonder dwells the great Moselekatse, and how 
shall we approach his presence if you are not with us? If 
you love us still, save us; for when we shall have told our 
news, he will ask why our conduct gave you pain to cause 
your return ; and before the sun descend on the day we see 
his face, we shall be ordered out for execution, because you 
are not Look at me and my companion, and tell us if you 
can, that you will not go, for we had better die here than in 
the sight of our people.' Moffat consented to go still further 
with them, and on nearing the town where Moselekatse was 
stationed, he encountered Mr. Archbell, Wesleyan minister, 
who also wished an interview with the monarch of Matabele. 
On Moffat's arrival, he was saluted by the monarch, and was 
followed by a number of men bearing baskets and bowls of 
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food On asking him where they might encamp, he replied, 
accompanying him, and keeping fast hold of his right arm : 
* The land is before you ; you are come to your son. You 
must sleep where you please.' The sight of the missionary's 
waggons surprised him much, and he drew back in terror at 
first as if they had been living creatures. The large band of 
iron, welded in one piece, without end or joint, round the 
felloes of the wheels, was also a great wonder to him. Urn- 
bate, who had just returned from visiting the white man's 
station, replied, taking hold of his right hand : * My eyes 
saw that very hand cut these bars of iron, take a piece off one 
end, and then join them as you now see them.' After look- 
ing at the welded part, he asked, * Does he give medicine to 
the iron ? ' ' No/ replied Umbate, ' nothing is used but fire, a 
hammer, and a chisel.' Moselekatse supplied Moffat with 
abundance of meat, milk, and weak beer. As an honour to 
the stranger, all the inhabitants and warriors of the neighbour- 
ing towns were gathered together, and a public ball was given. 
A smooth plain outside the town was chosen for this enter- 
tainment ; Moselekatse was seated in the centre of a great 
circle of soldiers, who took part in the concert. About thirty 
ladies from the harem, with long white wands in their hands, 
marched up and down to the sound of the music. 

Before Moffat returned he received a mark of personal 
gratitude from Moselekatse. Placing his left hand on his 
shoulder, and his right on his breast, he addressed him thus : 
'Machobane, I call you such because you have been my 
father. You have made my heart as white as milk ; milk is 
not white to-day ; my heart is white. I cease not to wonder 
at the love of a stranger. You never saw me before, but you 
love me more than my own people. You fed me when I was 
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hungry ; you clothed me when I was naked \ you carried me 
in your bosom ; and that arm (raising his right arm) shielded 
me from my enemies.' Moffat replied that he was not aware 
that he had been of such service to him, when Moselekatse, 
pointing to the two ambassadors sitting at his feet, said : 
'These are great men; Umbate is my right hand. When I 
sent them from my presence to see the land of the white men, 
I sent my ears, my eyes, my mouth ; what they heard I heard, 
what they saw I saw, and what they said it was Moselekatse 
who said it. You fed them and clothed them, and when 
they were to be slain you were their shield. You did it unto 
me. You did it unto Moselekatse, the son of Machobane.' 

Moselekatse proved very inquisitive, but could never under- 
stand the mysterious attributes which pertained to the 
missionary. When the nature of the British Government was 
explained to him, that his king too had his instructors to teach 
him to serve God, who was the ' King of kings, and King of the 
heavens/ he asked, 'Is your king like me?' On describing 
the populous nature of the country, the number 6T sheep 
and cattle daily slaughtered in the great towns, he exclaimed, 
' Your nation must be terrible in battle ; you must tell your 
king I wish to live in peace.' When Moffat presented his 
attendants with a leg or shoulder of an ox, they at once 
kindled a fire, and throwing the leg into the centre, they turned 
it round with a long pole. After it was burned or roasted 
several inches deep it was withdrawn, and the half-cooked 
flesh was torn off When they came again to the raw meat, 
the leg would be thrown back into the fire. After a two 
months' residence, Moffat returned to the Kuruman mission 
station, and to his joy found his wife and Mr. Hamilton well 
He was accompanied part of the way with Moselekatse, who 
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had obtained Moffat's telescope in order that he might see to 
the other side of the mountains, if Dingaan, king of the 
Zulus, his dreaded enemy, was coming. The missionary's 
earnest parting request was, that he should cease from war, 
and use his influence amongst the nobles for that purpose, else 
he might expect that the eternal God would frown upon him. 
He only replied, 'Pray to your God to keep me from the 
power of Dingaan.' 

The external affairs of the mission station were now in a 
very flourishing state. The seeds and plants of a variety of 
vegetables and different kinds of grain were flourishing; 
ploughs, harrows, spades, and mattocks, were now in constant 
use. The church continued to be well attended, knowledge 
was eagerly sought after, and progress was made in reading. 
After finishing a translation of the Gospel of St. Luke, Moffat 
repaired with his family to Cape Town, which he reached in 
October 1830. One part of his business was to get the Gospel 
of St. Luke, which he had translated, printed in the Bechuana 
language. He discovered, that although he was allowed the 
use of the Government Printing-press, yet compositors were 
awanting. This induced him to learn the art of printing. 
The paper was supplied by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and the incidental expenses were also defrayed by 
them. A small hymn-book was also printed in the language. 
This devoted missionary, as soon as his labours were completed, 
was prostrated by an attack of bilious fever. Moffat and his 
family returned to the Kuruman in June 1831, bringing with 
them an edition of the Gospel of Luke, a hymn-book in the 
native language, a printing-press, types, paper, and ink. He 
had also been encouraged by receiving very liberal subscrip- 
tions from friends at Cape Town, on behalf of the erection of 
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a new place of worship. The printing-press was set to work 
at once, and lessons, spelling-books, and catechisms were 
prepared for the schools. A box of clothing material put it 
also in their power to supply those with clothes who might 
wish to be decently attired. A sewing school, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Moffat and Mrs. Baillie, was also 
organized. Fresh additions were made to his supply of type 
for the printing office in 1833, and new and enlarged editions 
of elementary works were also printed, with portions of the 
Scripture lessons in sheets. These Scripture lessons were 
received by the readers with great avidity, the children 
frequently hanging round the printing-office door waiting for 
a new sheet Many remarkable cases of conversion also 
occurred. In 1835 Moffat undertook a journey to the Bakone 
country in company with Dr. Andrew Smith. The latter 
arrived at the Kuruman station in time to be of great service 
during the illness of Mr. Moffat. On arriving at the place 
where Moselekatse was residing, he detained Moffat beside 
him for two months, while Dr. Smith explored the country. 

In his absence, the demand for books and tracts had 
increased at the mission station, and the assistant missionary 
was kept busy printing tracts in the native language. Moffat, 
while on his journey, had himself translated the Assembly's 
Catechism, and a further portion of the Scripture lessons, which 
were put to press. Moffat paid a visit to the natives of the 
Yellow and Kolong Rivers at the close of 1836. He there met 
with large congregations of attentive readers, and there was a 
demand for more spelling books than he could supply. A 
chief Moshen, who had visited him at a former time, showed 
great interest in the gospel message. Being in tears, Moffat 
inquired his trouble. 'When I first visited you I had only 
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one heart, but now I have come with two. I cannot rest, my 
eyes will not slumber, because of the greatness of the things 
you told me on my first visit.' He had spread what knowledge 
of the truth he had learned from the missionary amongst his 
own people, and many had become anxious inquirers. They 
showed a serious and devout deportment, and their attend- 
ance on public and private instruction was regular. When 
Moffat reached his village, a great reception awaited him, and 
although worn out, he found he was expected to address them. 
On the following Monday Moffat was busy addressing 
various parties in their own dwellings, and teaching them to 
read. They imagined that there was some short and easy way 
to learning, and many of them thought to learn to read by one 
single exertion of their mental energies. At night he was still 
surrounded with a noisy crowd of natives, who insisted that 
they should be taught to read. Though worn out in both 
mind and body, he secured a sheet alphabet, which he planted 
on the ground, and began pointing to the letters with a stick. 
As he pronounced the letters, the natives shouted them out 
after him. 4 When I remarked/ writes Moffat, ' that perhaps 
we might manage with somewhat less noise, one replied, he 
was sure the louder he roared, the sooner would his tongue get 
accustomed to the " seeds," as he called the letters. As it was 
growing late, I rose to straighten my back, which was begin- 
ning to tire, when I observed some young folks coming danc- 
ing and skipping towards me, who, without any ceremony, 
seized hold of me. " Oh, teach us the A B C with music," 
every one cried, giving me no time to tell them it was too late. 
I found they had made this discovery through one of my boys. 
There were presently a dozen or more surrounding me, and 
resistance was out of the question. Dragged and pushed, I 
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entered one of the largest native houses, which was instantly 
crowded The tune of "Auld lang syne" was pitched to 
ABC, each succeeding round was joined by succeeding 
voices, till every tongue was vocal, and every countenance 
beamed with heartfelt satisfaction. The longer they sang, the 
more freedom was felt, and " Auld lang syne" was echoed to 
the farthest corner of the village. The strains which infuse 
pleasurable emotions into the sons of the North, were no less 
potent among these children of the South. Those who had 
retired to their evening's slumbers, supposing that we were 
holding a night service, came ; " for music," it is said, " charms 
the savage ear." It certainly does, particularly the natives of 
Southern Africa, who, however degraded they may have 
become, still retain that refinement of taste which enables 
them to appreciate those tunes which are distinguished by 
melody and softness. After two hours' singing and puffing, I 
obtained permission, though with some difficulty of consent, 
and greater of egress, to leave them, now comparatively pro* 
ficient. It was between two and three in the morning. Worn 
out in mind and body, I lay myself down in my waggon, cap 
and shoes' and all, just to have a few hours' sleep preparatory 
to departure on the coming day. As the " music hall" was not 
far from my pillow, there was little chance of sleeping soundly, 
for the young amateurs seemed unwearied, and A B C to "Auld 
lang syne " went on till I was ready to wish it at John-o'-Groat's 
House. The company at length dispersed, and awaking in the 
morning after a brief repose, I was not a little surprised to 
hear the old tune in every corner of the village. The maids 
milking the cows, and the boys tending the calves, were 
humming their alphabet over again.' 
When Moffat left the station, the whole population of the 
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village followed him to some distance, when they all stood still, 
gazing at him until his waggon was concealed from sight The 
missionary left with a glad and thankful heart, and feeling that 
the work of God was prospering amongst the people. Moshen 
and some of his people afterwards made several excursions to 
the Kuruman. Forty or fifty men, women, and children, 
would frequently come at one time, mounted on oxen, and 
with a number of milk cows for their own use. They would 
remain at the station for more than two months at a time. 
During the years 1837 and 1838 many Bechuanas joined the 
church at Kuruman and at Griqua Town. The people also 
advanced in civilization, purchasing waggons, and behaving in 
a more humane manner towards the women, and having the 
rougher work of the field performed by oxen. When a new 
place of worship was opened in 1838, between eight and nine 
hundred were prepared to enter and worship in it. One 
hundred and fifty were present at the sacrament on the following 
Sabbath, which was shortly afterwards increased to two hundred 
and thirty. Under an efficient master the number of readers had 
also increased at the station. Enough of clothing began to be 
required to justify a merchant in settling down amongst them. 
There were many reasons why Moffat wished to revisit his 
native land, one of which was, he wished to see to the edu- 
cation of his children ; so about the year 1840 he returned to 
England. He wrote his interesting account of his life in 
Africa about this time; it was issued under the title of 
Missionary Labours in South Africa^ in 1842. A good 
summary of his life-work will also be found in Miss Manning's 
Heroes of the Desert % and in a little work, called Rivers of 
Water in a Dry Place (1863), which has been specially written 
for the young. 
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About the time of Moffat's visit to England, the London 
Missionary Society sent out to Kuruman the most remarkable 
missionary explorer of ancient or modern times, Dr. David 
Livingstone. He afterwards went to Sechele, a chief of the 
Bakwains, who sent five of his children to the care and 
training of Mr. and Mrs. Moffat at Kuruman. When the 
Boers destroyed Livingstone's mission station, Sechele's wife 
also took refuge with them. Poor Sechele thought he would 
acquaint the Queen of England with his troubles, and actually 
visited the Cape, when he returned from his fruitless errand 
to his own people, and rebuilt the village which had been 
destroyed. When Livingstone started on his journey of 
explorations, his wife, Mary Moffat, and the family were sent 
to England. The home of her father and mother at Kuruman 
was made the depository to which the letters for her husband 
were forwarded. But usually the Moffats had great difficulty 
in forwarding these letters, as they knew as little as any one 
where Livingstone might be at the time. And once Moffat 
undertook a very difficult and dangerous journey to the 
country of Sechele and Moselekatse, in order to have letters 
and supplies for Livingstone forwarded to Linyanti, 

When Livingstone recommended that missionaries should 
settle amongst the Matabele, Moffat was deputed to visit 
Moselekatse, and arrange for land for the stations. Next he 
went to the Cape to meet the missionaries who had been sent 
from England. During his absence from Kuruman, the Boers 
attacked the station, killed many men, seized the cattle, and 
carried off many women and children. They hoped by this 
treatment to drive the missionaries out of the country. The 
Boers not unfrequently held the natives in an enslaved con- 
dition ; they looked upon the missionary as their enemy, as he 
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frequently took the part of the oppressed natives as against 
their masters. One part of the mission deputation, Mr. and 
Mrs. Helmore, Price, and Mackenzie, went to the Makololo ; 
unfortunately for all concerned, Moffat, Thomas, and Sykes 
went to the Matabele, the veteran missionary acting as leader. 
The Boers opposed their progress through the country at first ; 
but Sir George Grey, then Governor at the Cape, interfered in 
their favour. Moffat remained some months with Moselekatse, 
until a settlement was formed, and then returned to Kuruman, 
where the sad news awaited him that death had overtaken 
several of the mission party to the Makololo. Kuruman 
may not be an earthly paradise, but the labours of a lifetime 
have left their mark there, in the decency and reformed habits 
of the natives. 

Moffat finally returned to England from the mission field 
in 1870; many admiring friends subscribed and presented 
him with the sum of ^5800 in recognition of his valuable 
labours in South Africa. Whenever he has spoken in public 
since that time, Africa has been his theme. He lectured on 
African Missions in Westminster Abbey, in November 1875. 
In May 188 1, a great banquet was held in his honour in 
London, of which we present a notice. 

We conclude now with a fragment from one of his noble 
missionary addresses. Dr. Moffat, in the course of an address 
delivered in Edinburgh, May 28th, 1877, took occasion to 
review the work of his life. He said they were all aware that 
he had been a missionary in the interior of that long trodden- 
down, injured Africa, the land of wild beasts and wild men. 
There he had spent all his life, he might say, since the year 
1816. He had been the servant of Africa, engaged in the 
missionary cause till this day. A great change had, through 
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the blessing of God and the labours of missionaries, taken 
place in the southern part of Africa. Formerly they knew 
comparatively little about the country. They knew the fringes 
of the country tolerably well, and were able to distinguish 
from marks on maps that here and there along the borders of 
that vast continent the gospel was preached $nd the standard 
of the cross erected, but of the vast interior of that immense 
continent they knew nothing. Now, however, they knew not 
only the borders of the country, but they were able to enter 
into the centre. Those who had been instrumental in 
exploring the interior had, many of them, been removed, 
* among them 'that dear man Livingstone. 9 . . . Africa was 
his theme, he was never tired of speaking of Africa. When 
he went there first, nothing had been done to establish the 
gospel beyond the colonies. The London Missionary Society 
tried first of all to send missionaries to the interior. There 
was not a missionary then in Caffreland, and now they saw 
it covered over with missionary stations belonging to five 
different societies ; and languages had been acquired, and the 
Scriptures translated into these languages. If they went 
further beyond, they found the American missionaries. When 
he went first to Natal, no missionaries were there, and now 
there are Wesleyan missionaries and representatives of other 
societies, able, talented, pious men, all labouring harmoniously 
and successfully for one object It was the same in 
Madagascar, and it was the same 700 miles in the interior. 
Not far from the Zambesi, an attempt was made to plant a 
station, but that failed. One after another, those who were 
engaged in the good work died ; his son-in-law died ; and the 
mission was resigned. But he might tell them that the 
anguages of the tribes had been acquired and reduced to 
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writing. The Scriptures had been translated into five 
languages, and now they had churches in Natal from various 
missionary societies. They had churches and stations, from 
the Zulus in the east to the Basutos in the west, in which 
there were, as near as he could learn, 40,000 communicants. 
That was all done within the time of his own missionary 
labours since 181 6. Again, there were 40,000 scholars 
attending school, all within that period of sixty years. The 
work continues to advance and spread, and they had now 
among these different tribes men who were able not only to 
hold what they might call a profitable conversation, but to 
proclaim the gospel to their friends. There had been 
wonderful displays of the power of the gospel in various tribes, 
especially among the Bechuanas, where he had spent most of 
his life, and where his headquarters as missionary were stationed. 
Once the missionaries were considered the source of all the 
evil that came upon the natives ; now, whenever the missionary 
came, he was received with open arms, and treated with 
respect and love. 



BANQUET TO DR. MOFFAT AT THE MANSION-HOUSE. 

On Saturday evening, May 7, 1881, the Lord Mayor gave a 
banquet at the Mansion-house to the Rev. Dr. Moifat and the 
representatives of the various missionary societies and others 
interested in missionary work. The company included the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Earl Nelson, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the Bishops of Gloucester, of Sodor and Man, North China, 
Labuan, Antigua, and Victoria, Bishops Claughton, Tufnell, 
and Perry, Sir R. Temple, Sir T. F. Buxton, the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, Sir J. Risdon Bennett, the Rev. Dr. 
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Allon, Archdeacon Blomfield, the Rev. Canon Farrar, the Rev. 
J. Guinness Rogers, the Rev. Dr. Mackay, the Rev. J. A. 
Spurgeon, the Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser, and the Rev. Newman 
Hall. 

After the loyal toasts, the Lord Mayor proposed the health 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

This toast having been honoured, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was very warmly received, said — My Lord Mayor, 
my Lords, and Gentlemen, — I beg to thank you for the very 
kind way you have received the toast of my health. Not that 
I consider it is my health which has been given. It is not to 
myself, nor to anything which, under God's providence, I may 
have been instrumental in performing, that you have so kindly 
given this warm recognition. It is rather to the great duties 
and responsibilities which devolve upon the position to which 
God has called me. I cannot doubt, my Lord Mayor, that 
you, in common with all in this great assembly, feel how 
difficult is the task which God has committed to my undeserv- 
ing efforts. In this metropolis — the metropolis of the wealth 
and civilization, and I am afraid we must also say of the 
corruption of the world — it is no light matter to be placed in 
an important position as minister of Christ, so manifold are the 
difficulties which surround us. God has raised up that Church 
of which I am an unworthy member to do a great work in these 
generations, and by God's blessing we are determined to do 
what we can to accomplish the work committed to us. My 
Lord Mayor, we have all to thank you for a most remarkable 
assemblage this day. (Hear, hear.) It is common to drink 
prosperity to the army and navy which defend us. It is 
common to recognise in this great city the importance of com- 
mercial industry and exertion. It is not so common to 
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remember that far better than the defence of the armies or 
navies, far better than the influence of commerce, is the in- 
fluence of that gospel which the missionaries who are gathered 
around you make it the business of their lives to extend. 
(Cheers.) I remember once sitting, I think in this hall, 
opposite Sir Stratford Canning, and he said that, often as he 
had heard the army and navy given as a toast in these assem- 
blies, he had never heard given the diplomatic service, of which 
he was so distinguished a member, and which by its quiet 
influence had done more, perhaps, for the good of the world 
than either the army or the navy. If that could be said of the 
diplomatic service, surely it might be said more truly of the 
missionary work which has gathered us together to-night. 
(Cheers.) Under your lordship's guidance, we are all anxious 
to advance this missionary work. (Hear, hear.) But when I 
heard the number of missionary societies read out by the toast- 
master, I was almost alarmed, for I could not help thinking 
that some of those who are not very well disposed to us might 
say, c It is all very well for the Lord Mayor to gather all these 
together, but they are sure to quarrel.' (Laughter.) I do not 
know, my Lord Mayor, that anything can be more instructive 
than the fact that we can gather thus peaceably together. 
(Hear.) I should like to know why it is that we are all thus 
peaceably gathered together here instead of wrangling one with 
the other. I remember Dean Ramsay, an old friend of mine, 
telling me that he knew of a person who was a member of what 
was called the Anti-Burghers' Communion. This person went 
to America, and his first question when he arrived was whether 
there were any persons there who belonged to the Anti-Burgher 
denomination. He was received with a little astonishment, 

i 

because, as the people said, they had not the slightest con,- 
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ception of what an Anti-Burgher was. He explained to them 
that an Anti-Burgher was a man who could not take the 
burgher's oath. They said, 'Well, my friend, you may be 
perfectly easy on that score, because there is no burgher's oath 
in this country to take.' 'That,' said he, 'has nothing to do 
with it What I want to know is, whether there are any persons 
who would not take the burgher's oath if there were one to 
take. (Laughter.) Unless there are such men, I can have 
nothing to say to them.' (Laughter.) Now, thank God, that 
is not the spirit in which we are able to assemble here to-night 
There are various reasons why we have nothing of that spirit. 
One great reason is this, that when men are brought into con- 
nection with heathenism, they feel that there is a gulf between 
heathenism and Christianity before which the distinctions of 
the various Christian bodies sink into insignificance. (Cheers.) 
We, through God, are determined to spread the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. I wish we all spread it exactly in the same way ; 
but human nature is human nature, and men will have different 
opinions; but perhaps the best mode by which we can all 
come to one opinion at last is by each of us resolutely and 
conscientiously spreading the gospel of Christ according to 
the views which we are able to entertain. (Cheers.) There is 
another reason, perhaps, which, on the present occasion, makes 
us forget our differences. Amid all the changes of life, and 
amid all the varieties of opinion, there is a reverence for old 
age and for old and tried servants of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which makes us all feel as brethren in the presence of an old 
and devoted servant of the Lord. (Cheers.) To do honour 
to one of these we are brought together here to-night. We 
have heard much of Africa of late, of the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the modes by which it was hoped to spread civilization 
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throughout the continent ; but there is one mode of spreading 
civilization through it to which our venerable friend here has 
devoted fifty years of his long life (cheers), and that is by 
marking the whole of the continent as far as we can by mission 
stations, which shall be centres of light, far better than encamp- 
ments of our troops, far better even than our commercial 
stations (hear, hear) ; and we do trust, that as in the old time 
the north of Africa was famous for some of its Christian 
churches, so the centre and the south of Africa also in the 
times which are before us may be known as having received the 
civilization of the gospel through the labours of him to whom 
we are brought together to do honour to-night. (Loud cheers.) 

The Lord Mayor next proposed ' The Clergy and Ministers 
of all Denominations, 1 observing that there were present repre- 
sentatives of all the churches, and that probably there existed 
much diversity of opinion on various subjects. They all, how- 
ever, acknowledged one common Lord and Master, and that 
night they were gathered round one great cause, their common 
Christianity, and while they were * distinct as the billows, they 
were one like the sea.' 

The toast was acknowledged by the Rev. Canon Farrar, the 
Rev. E. Jenkins (President of the Wesleyan Conference), and 
the Rev. A Allon (Chairman of the Congregational Union). 

In proposing next the toast of the evening, c The Health of 
Dr. Moffat,' 

The Lord Mayor said — Dr. Moffat's very name recalls 
memories both near and remote. To have been nearly 60 
years identified with missions, more than half a century actually 
in the mission field, was a fact in itself absolutely unique in the 
history of Christian missions. There were many old people 
now living who remembered when, as children, they were first 
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interested in the missionary cause by stories of the great and 
good work which Dr. Moffat was doing in Southern Africa, It 
was about 1817 that Dr. Moffat first visited that country, and 
it was not a little remarkable that about the same time John 
Williams, the Martyr of Erromanga, left for the South Seas. 
The labours of those devoted men, their toils and triumphs, 
read more like a romance than real history. Dr. Moffat's 
labours among the Bechuanas, and their direct influence over 
many thousands of degraded Africans, were most beneficial. 
The mission station of Kuruman became a centre of Christian 
light and civilization in a region previously given over to the 
grosser superstitions and cruelties of heathendom. Dr. Moffat 
and his companions had no easy task before them. They were 
completely cut off from the civilized world, and probably at 
one time Daniel in the lion's den was not confronted by 
greater dangers. What, under the divine blessing, was the 
secret of their success? Doubtless, animated by the true 
missionary spirit, Dr. Moffat could say with the Apostle Paul, 
4 None of these things move me, neither count I my life dear 
to me, so that I might finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry that I have received of the Lord Jesus to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God. 1 Like the same apostle, he had 
also a true love for the people among whom he laboured, 
patient in suffering, stedfast in well-doing, content to sow the 
seed in confidence that he would one day reap the harvest 
Of him it might be truly said : 

4 Thou didst not disdain to teach 

To savage hordes celestial truth ; 
To infant tongues thy mother's speech, 
Ennobling arts to youth, 
Till warriors flung their arms aside, 
O'er bloodless fields the plough to guide,' 
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One of Dr. Moffat's greatest achievements was his translating 
the Holy Scriptures into the Bechuana language : and the 
world also owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. Moffat for inducing 
Dr. Livingstone to turn his steps towards Africa. It was to 
Kuruman, Dr. Moffat's station, that Livingstone wended his 
way when he arrived in Africa. It was Dr. Moffat's daughter 
that he married. The names of Moffat and Livingstone would 
remain inseparable in their triumphs of Christianity and its 
results of civilization in Africa. 

The toast was cordially drunk, and Dr. Moffat, in re- 
sponding, sketched his remarl able African career among the 
Namaquas and Bechuanas, the influence he attained by long 
perseverance under difficulties, his meeting with Livingstone, 
whom he also induced to select Africa as the field of his 
labours, and the gratitude he felt at the prospect which 
now existed of the rapid evangelization of that great con- 
tinent 

The Lord Mayor, in giving ' the Great Missionary Societies, 1 
said that it was no uncommon thing to hear complaints of the 
slow progress of Christian missions ; but if they contrasted the 
state of the world now with what it was when Dr. Moffat went 
into the mission field, that objection would not apply. Was it 
nothing that the church had been aroused to her duty, that 
thousands of missionaries were in the field where once there 
were not hundreds, and that in nearly 300 languages the Word 
of God was read and preached ? On that subject he durst 
not enlarge, but there never was a period in the history of 
the church in which it had made greater progress than during 
the last 50 years, and he would ask what would the founders 
of the great missionary societies say but * This is the Lord's 
fioing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.' 
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The toast was responded to by Bishop Claughton, Canon 
Hoare, and the Rev. Wordelar Thompson. 

Afterwards the Earl of Shaftesbury, who was loudly cheered, 
proposed the health of the Lord Mayor. 

The toast was briefly acknowledged by the Lord Mayor, and 
the company separated 





JANET HAMILTON. 

EjlREAT and rapid as the march of the higher culture 
has been and is, it is gratifying to know that it has 
not yet been able to extinguish the race of self- 
taught authors, nor to eliminate those elements of 
simplicity and sturdy common sense, which, along with native 
genius, have formed the staple of their character, and the 
inspiration of their works. It is here as in nature. While 
cultivation has turned so many parts of the country into 
gardens, and gardens into Edens, and made even graveyards 
blossom as the rose, it has not extirpated the wild brier in the 
lanes, and still permits the heather to bloom, and the canna to 
wave upon a thousand hills. And so mental culture has not 
yet succeeded, nor, we trust, ever shall, in producing that 
monotonous tableland level in which all is equally lofty, and 
equally conventional and dull, in which there is left no room for 
the play of untaught power, and in which the triumph of art has 
deadened the ' lustihood of nature.' Still, ever and anon, into 
the full blaze of the nineteenth century, come out such 
■ Birds of the wilderness. 
Blithesome and cumberlcss, ' 

as Hugh Miller, Alexander Smith, and the subject of the 
following sketch, that remarkable woman, Janet Hamilton. 
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Self-teaching is unquestionably fraught with advantages, f jr 
which no amount of culture can compensate. Its source 
being the soul, it is obvious that the self-educated person has 
the privilege of coming more directly in contact with that 
interior light Far more than the highly cultured man, he is 
alone with his own spirit, and realizes it almost as a divine 
presence within him. 

The self-taught have usually greater freshness of feeling in 
beholding nature, and a keener sympathy with men, than the 
better instructed. Having read fewer descriptions, they look 
at the thing described more exactly as it is. Thus Janet 
Hamilton does not sing of hills she has never seen unless in 
picture or poem, but of what has met her own eye ; 

' A lanely loch, a muirland broom, 

A warl o 1 whins and heather ; 
Where oft when life was young I strayed 
The berries blae to gather. 

'Sae bonnie bloomed the gowden broom, 

Sae green the feathery bracken, 
An' rosy brier dear to my ecn, 
Ere licht had them forsaken.' 

And thus, all self-taught genius retains more than the other 
the freshness of the feelings with which the child sees and 
returns in vivid photographs the glories of the universe ; and 
so, in reference to humanity, the self-taught have not only 

' Gazed at Nature's naked loveliness,' 

but have seen man, too, stripped of all the dress of conven- 
tionalism, in his original strength and weakness, in his merits 
and faults, and have profited by the sight. No one can be so 
thoroughly up to the middle or higher classes as a self-taught 
genius is to the lower, for the simple reason, that the lower. 
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classes have far less disguise, especially from one of them- 
selves, and he sees man, almost savage indeed, but with a 
strange aboriginal light glimmering around him. So, although 
Janet Hamilton is a stern limner of the evils of intemperance, 
as she has seen it destroying the virtues and withering the 
manhood of so many poor, yet she does full and heaped-up 
justice to the manhood and the excellence which are so reck- 
lessly ruined thereby. 

The self-taught strugglers with narrow circumstances leain 
usually a certain hardihood of spirit, a contempt for petty 
difficulties and for puling sentimentalisms. They are often of 
an iron mould, not used to the melting mood, and sometimes 
a little impatient of the sensitive and the weak among whom 
they mingle. They have often a hatred of the fantastic, the 
lackadaisical, and the mystical This they contract by dealing 
with hard, har^h, practical results. We see not a little of this 
in the writings as well as in the history of Janet Hamilton. 
Belonging though she does to the gentler sex, she displays a 
man-like purpose, a rugged independence of spirit, and a 
contempt for all * mealy-mouthedness ' and gilded humbug. It 
is with real sorrows, the sufferings of Italian prisoners, the 
miseries of the drunkard's family, the baffled aspirations of 
the hero and the patriot, the Mazzini and the Garibaldi, that 
honest Janet sympathizes. She never forgets that there was a 
time when, newly married, all her and her own husband's 
fortune was a single Spanish dollar ! She has wrestled with 
the real evils, the serpents of poverty and want, and strangled 
them almost in her cradle, and cares little for the dust blown 
by the wings of butterflies, or the stings inflicted by the mouths 
of gadflies. She feels for real calamities, but laughs at small 
annoyances, and at those who parade them. 
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In Janet Hamilton's poems as well as prose writings, we see 
evidences of the advantage she derived from her want of early 
opportunities, although of course she displays, too, some of 
the drawbacks of the self-taught — the want of width and 
variety of view, that polish and correctness which only a 
classical education can bestow, and exhibits a little of that 
opinionativeness and dogmatism which spring partly from the 
clearness and strength of their mental vision, and partly from 
their mingling so much with their inferiors. Sometimes she 
resembles her class in this, — that, seeing a subject so intensely 
themselves, they have little patience with those who cannot, 
though they would, behold it at the same angle. But after 
making all deductions, the works of this remarkable woman 
are productions of uncommon excellence, discovering grasp of 
intellect, vividness of fancy, a ' carlstalk ' of common sense, 
intelligent decisiveness of view, power, facility,— on the whole, 
correctness, and sometimes even elevation of language. 

We have called her a remarkable woman ; and she is so, 
because she combines many of the characteristics of a heroine 
and an author in humble life — the energy of will and strength 
of character marking the one, with freshness, originality, and 
simple sinewy vigour of the other. 

She was born in the parish of Shotts, Lanarkshire, in Octo- 
ber 1795. October, her natal, always continued her favourite 
month, and some of the sweetest of her verses are devoted to 
the mild glories, the drooping honours, the mellow calm, the 
rich colours, and the pensive charm of that last month of the 
most delightful season of the year. Carshill was the name of 
the clachan where she was born. Her maiden name was 
Janet Thomson, and through her maternal ancestors she was 
connected with the children of the Covenant. She is the fifth 
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in descent from John Whitelaw, Stand, Monkland, who was 
executed at the Old Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 1683, four years 
after the battle at Bothwell Bridge, in which he had taken a 
part, and was otherwise well known as a determined supporter 
of Covenanting principles. Her mother's name was Mary 
Brownlee, and her grandfather was a very remarkable person 
in his day. He seems to have been in reality very nearly 
what David Deans was in fiction, or the 'Cottar of the 
Saturday Night* in poetry. 

We give, in her own words, a portion of her early reminis- 
cences : — * My father, being bred a shoemaker, found it con- 
venient to remove to the town of Hamilton with his wife and 
child (myself). I would then be between two and three years 
of age. There we resided till I was about seven years old, 
when my parents, having suffered severely in their health by 
the close confinement, removed to the small village of Lang- 
loan, parish of Old Monkland, where they both worked as 
field-labourers on the home farm of the estate of Drumpellier 
for about two years, while I kept house at home ; and being 
early taught by my mother to spin, my daily task, in her 
absence, was to produce two hanks of sale yarn, in which I 
seldom failed. When my mother left the out-door labour, I 
was taught to work at the tambour-frame, which was then a 
very remunerative employment for women and girls. My 
father also left the out-door labour a short time after, and 
commenced working at his trade on his own account He 
engaged a very respectable young man to assist him in his 
work. This young man became my husband in 1809. I had 
ten children by him, seven of whom, with their father, still 
survive. We have lived together in the married state for 
fifty-nine years. My husband will be eighty years of age in 
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August 1868, and I seventy-three in October of the same 
year.' 

She says again : — ' Two little incidents I will relate here. 
The one refers to the marriage of my parents. They were 
proclaimed in the Kirk of Shotts, and from thence went on 
foot to Glasgow, and were married by a Dr. Pirie, of what 
denomination I do not know. The other includes some little 
incidents of my own marriage. We started on foot for 
Glasgow, on a cold February morning in the year 1809. We 
went to the house of an acquaintance of my husband, and 
told him we had come to be married. He sent his porter to 
the Rev. Dr. Lockhart, of College Church, the late county 
M.P.'s father, who asked if we had any one to witness the 
marriage. Our answer was in the negative. The porter, and 
Betty the housemaid, were called in to witness — the knot was 
tied, which has never yet been loosed. I never saw the 
Doctor's face, and I can pass my word he never saw mine. 
We then returned to the friend's house, got some refreshment, 
took the road home again on foot, arrived after dark, got in 
unperceived by any of my girlish companions, had a cup of 
tea with a few of the old neighbours, and at our breakfast- 
table n?xt morning we took stock of our worldly gear. Our 
humble household plenishing was all paid, and my husband 
had a Spanish dollar, and on that and our two pair of hands 
we started ; and though many battles and bustles have had to 
be encountered, with the help of a good and kind God, we 
have always been able to keep the wolf from the door.' 

In the preface to the second edition of her Poems and 
Essays, Janet has given a brief but pleasing sketch of her 
youthful studies. Her early mastery of the alphabet gives a 
very striking proof of her indomitable spirit of perseverance. 
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• Often, 1 says her son James, ' I have heard her say that, when 
about four years of age, she would be running after her mother 
with the Shorter Catechism in her hand, on the outside cover 
of which the alphabet was printed in large letters, and, with 
her finger on a letter which she had not mastered, would say, 
" Mother, what's that ? " when her mother, busy in the per- 
formance of household duties, would shake her off, saying, 
"Gae wa, lassock, I hinna time tae tell ye the noo."' Then 
followed her reading of Bible stories and children's halfpenny 
books ere she was five years of age. Also, her finding, when 
eight, upon the loom of an intellectual weaver a copy of 
Paradise Lost, and Allan Ramsay's poems ; and her becoming 
a reader in the village library, where she had access to many 
good and solid books, in history, geography, biography, 
travels, and voyages ; her devouring, instead of novels, of which 
she met few, Rollin, Plutarch's Lives, Ancient Universal 
History, RaynaPs India, and Pitscottie's Scotland, besides the 
Spectator, Rambler, Fergusson, Burns, and Macneil as titbits, 
while all the time she had a daily task assigned her — never 
neglected — first at the spinning-wheel, and afterwards at the 
tambouring-frame. Her mother, who was a very pious woman, 
made her read a chapter from the Bible every morning, and 
this practice, she says, was never omitted for a single day till 
she married and left the house ; and ' during all the years of 
childhood, every night when I laid my head on my pillow, my 
mother's mouth was close at my ear praying for me, and 
teaching me to pray for myself.' ' 

After her marriage, when engaged in rearing a young family 
on small means, her reading hours were taken from her sleep, 
and many an hour she spent in this way, holding the book in 
one hand, and nursing fin infant on her lap with the other. 
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In a ms. which lies before us, she gives an interesting account 
of the manner in which she taught her own children to read. 
She began to teach every one of them to read and spell when 
they attained the age of five years. They were taught the 
alphabet and small words from the beginning of the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism — and this was the only spelling-book she 
ever used. The first lesson in reading she gave them was the 
first chapter of St John's Gospel, with the beginning of the 
Book of Genesis. She describes very picturesquely her 
appearance while engaged in teaching her children :— 

* The whole of the lessons were given by me when busy at 
the tambour-frame, and the little urchin standing with book in 
hand beside me ; and oftentimes his clothes had many patches 
and some rents in them, and perhaps not over-clean a face, 
being recently employed in doing some of the duties of the 
housemaid, for the boys as well as the girls had to perform 
these duties as they grew up, till they were old enough to 
commence to learn trades.' In this way she made them good 
scholars, and what was better, obedient children, and, on the 
whole, useful and respectable members of society. 

While thus employed in instructing her children, she perse- 
vered, amid all discouragements, with her own self-culture. 
She often told how for years she got the loan of Blackwood^ 
and, whilst nursing her child, she would take the magazine 
out from a sort of hole in the wall ; and if any one unex- 
pectedly entered the house, she quickly replaced it, as if afraid 
of its being known. She did the same with Shakespeare and 
other noted authors, against whom in Scottish country circles 
there lingered then a prejudice which it was wiser to evade 
than to defy. 

She began early to compose verses, and had, when between 
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seventeen and nineteen years of age, produced about twenty 
pieces in rhyme, all of a strictly religious character ; but after 
she had her third child, she did not indite a line till about the 
age of fifty-four, when she commenced writing for CasselPs 
Working Marts Friend. It must be noticed that she could 
not write herself till about this age 1 

Principal Robertson remarks, that Burns' prose composi- 
tions, with all their faults, were, considering his opportunities, 
more remarkable than even his poems. And the same holds 
true of Janet Hamilton's prose writings. For sound, solid 
sense, discrimination of character, and language clear, fluent, 
strong, and generally correct, they no less, or perhaps even 
more than her poems, testify to her remarkable powers, and 
are calculated to recommend her writings to that large class 
who have no taste for poetry. 

With all those who knew Janet Hamilton, there rests the 
impression, not only that she had extraordinary powers, and 
deserves to rank with the principal self-taught poets of Scot- 
land, but that above even this, her moral nature stood pre- 
eminent. She was eminent for her high sense of honour and 
independence. She scorned everything mean, dastardly, false, 
and deceitful. In her Christianity she was thoroughly sincere, 
catholic in spirit, although attached from principle, as well as 
from old association, to the Church of Scotland. Her father 
was an ardent reformer, even when that cause was unpopular ; 
and Janet ever took a deep interest in the affairs of the nation, 
especially on public questions affecting the moral welfare and 
elevation of the people. Even when blind, she had her daily 
paper read to her, and in all foreign questions she continued 
to take especial interest even till the last. Dr. Campbell, who 
knew Janet well} used to say that ' she had not only a firm and 
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intelligent opinion of her own on most great public questions, 
but was, especially on Italian and Hungarian topics, better 
posted up than most people.' 

A few years before her death, Dr. Alexander Wallace of 
Glasgow, author of The Desert and the Holy Land, etc., paid 
her a visit at her home in Coatbridge, of which he gives an 
interesting account ; and in his sketch we have a glimpse of 

c JANET HAMILTON AT HER " AIN FIRESIDE." 

t Lately, we found ourselves threading our way through this 
" mot tie, misty clime/ our object being to visit this remarkable 
woman (take her all in all, the most remarkable woman per- 
haps now living in Scotland), of whom we had heard so much. 
Several times we inquired our way to her dwelling, — not that 
it was so difficult to find, but we were curious to see how hef 
name would be received; and on every occasion the very 
mention of it produced a pleasant smile on the face of every 
one whom we questioned. All seemed proud of " old Janet," 
as they kindly named her. Some gave her the familiar name 
of " Jenny," and with a softer and more reverential tone than 
usual. Our last inquiry was addressed to a rough-looking 
fellow seated on a door-step, and who was doubtless employed 
in some department of the ironworks in the district. He rose 
to his feet on hearing our question, took the cutty pipe from 
his mouth, told us that we had but to turn the corner, which 
he pointed out, and go up a back stair. His face relaxed into 
a smile, which was worth far more than his whole week's 
earnings, as he closed his instructions with the assurance that 
we should be certain to find Janet at home, as she never left 
the house, and that she was "gey frail and blinV Pleased at 
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the interest manifested in the object of our visit by this rough 
diamond, we turned the corner as directed, and got into a 
collier-row-looking range of houses, with the usual number of 
ash-pits. Women folk and children were squatted about 
the door-steps. Ascending the back stair, we found the 
door open, and recognised Janet at once by her peculiar 
head-dress covering her eyes, from which sight has entirely 
fled. 

1 Most kindly did she welcome us to her humble dwelling, 
which consists of two apartments, a small kitchen, and a still 
smaller room entering from it, — in short, a " but and a ben" 
Of course we must retire to the best room, and there we could 
not fail to observe one of the old-fashioned kinds of cupboards 
or ambries, a chest of drawers, and a small bookcase, contain- 
ing a choice collection of books, several of which were presents. 
One of these was shown us with no small degree of pride, 
because a gift from a distinguished officer who had fought side 
by side with Garibaldi in his struggles for freedom. She 
referred with deep emotion to a visit which one of the 
General's sons had lately paid her ; and it was with honest 
pride she mentioned how he had actually lifted her " in his 
great strong arms " — to use her own expression — from her seat 
beside the kitchen fire to her arm-chair in the " Sanctum. * 
There is great expression in the tones of her voice, a musical 
sweetness which shows a gentle spirit and a fine ear. Never 
have we heard the pathetic or the humorous in ballad poetry 
rendered with such happy effect as in the snatches which she 
repeated of her own ballads or from the old minstrel lore. 
She is a gentlewoman in the true sense of that term, by instinct, 
or by a certain delicacy of feeling, or by self-culture. Her 
ease, self-possession, native grace, and dignity, all so thoroughly 
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natural and simple, — in short, her true womanliness, are 
qualities as remarkable, perhaps, as her poetic genius. 

1 If we may be allowed the expression, she seems to have 
been born a reader. She can scarcely remember the time 
when her love of books was not her ruling passion. She had 
exhausted the village library before she had entered her teens, 
and the astonished librarian, who had never met with such an 
instance before, and who had no small pride in his collection 
of books, was obliged to confess that she had fairly read him 
out — the Universal History and all; expressing at the same 
time a fear that she might read herself blind, — a fear which 
has been but too painfully realized. It was very amusing to 
hear her " ain gudeman," John, telling with great glee, how 
that after she had " used up " the village library, he went to 
another at some distance, and brought one armful of books 
after another, and continued his journeys till this other libra- 
rian was also compelled to acknowledge that he had nevel 
known a case of such fell reading before. It is noteworthy 
that the first copies of Milton's Paradise Lost and of Allan 
Ramsay's Poetical Works % which Janet saw, were on a weaver's 
loom. Referring to this treasure which she found in her 
eighth year, she very appropriately quoted the lines from one 
of her own poems, entitled A Wheen AuP Memories — 

".It was there my young fancy first took to the wing ; 
It was there I first tasted the Helicon spring ; 
It was there wi' the poets I wad revel and dream, 
For Milton an' Ramsay lay on the breast beam." 

'Being a great reader herself, she was very desirous that 
her neighbours in the same walk in life should share in her 
pleasure, and so she started a small circulating library, which, 
true to poetic experience, turned out a losing concern. She 
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had no lack of readers, but they failed to return the volumes 
they took out, so that her library was literally exhausted, for 
she lost all her books. It was a very praiseworthy effort, how- 
ever, which she made for the diffusion of knowledge. 

1 It was only in connection with one book that any domestic 
duty was ever overlooked, or any allotted task for the day not 
completed. Her confession on this subject is memorable. 
"Shakespeare," she said, "was my first and only transgression 
in connection with my domestic labour, and oh, sir, need ye 
wonder at it when I turned for the first time to his wondrous 
pages? I regard him as the first of all poets; I was drawn 
to him as if by a special instinct." The ease With which she 
can quote some of his finest passages is truly astonishing. 
He was not only her first poet, but her schoolmaster ; for she 
got her knowledge of grammar, such as it is, and her love of 
poetry at the same time from the bard of Avon. On express- 
ing to her our own surprise that she could write so gram- 
matically without having formally learned any rules, she 
replied, " Shakespeare was my teacher ; my ear is also a guide 
so far, and besides all this, God has given me a good tack 
(gift) of nafral grammar. You might as well ask the laverock 
how it can sing as ask me how I can write according to the 
rules of grammarians." 

'When a mere girl, she revelled in the ballad lore of the 
country, and drank deeply into its spirit. Her grannie had a 
large collection of old-world stories and ballads, and these 
she repeated and sang to the highly-delighted youngsters who 
gathered in the winter evenings around her spinning-wheel. 
Her aged relative was certainly as remarkable for her reten- 
tive memory, and for her large store of floating traditions in 
song, ballad, and story, as was the old woman who resided 
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in Burns 1 family. She quoted with great enthusiasm from 
some old ballads which she believes were written about " the 
killing time," when the rage of the persecutors blazed out 
against the Covenanters with the greatest fury. She was of 
opinion that Hogg had given the essence of some of those 
ballads in the words which he represents Nanny as singing 
in the Broivnie of Bodsbeck. The crone herself did not give 
the lines with such emphasis and in such a dramatic style at * 
Chapelhope, as we heard them rendered at Langloan. . . . 

* Janet Hamilton is pre-eminently a poet of social progress. 
This is the thread of gold which runs through all her writings. 
She feels for the oppressed and suffering everywhere, and 
she smites, with no sparing hand, and in no measured terms, 
the vices and the wrongs which have wrought such misery 
and woe upon the earth. Mrs. Browning never penned a 
more piercing " Cry of the Human," or a more urgent " Cry 
of the Children,'' than Janet has done in some of her own 
spirit-stirring utterances, born in the depths of her own agony, 
and wrung from her own bleeding heart by our national curse 
and disgrace, Intemperance. It is, indeed, a very touching 
picture to see her seated, pale and blind, in her arm-chair, 
and lamenting with such anguish of heart the evils entailed 
upon the country by this curse. She repeated to us, with 
trembling emotion, her poem entitled The Enemy still sits in 
the Gate. Humour is another marked characteristic, and 
her saddest thoughts and utterances were followed by bright 
flashes of this during our visit. 

' Her Christian cheerfulness and patient submission in the 
midst of blindness, and other trials even more severe than this, 
are, after all, the true poetry of her life, and a pleasant proof 
to every visitor that a, merciful Ggd ? who " tempers the wind 
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to the shorn lamb," has given her "songs in the night in this 
the house of her pilgrimage," and a good hope, through grace, 
of coming glory, when in the light of God she will see light 
clearly. Meantime — 

" The star o' memory lichts the past ; 
But there's a licht abune, 
To cheer the darkness o' a life 
That maun be endit soon. 

" An' aft I think the gowden morn, 
The purple gloamin' fa', 
Will shine as bricht, and fa' as salt, 

When I hae gane awa\" * • 

Janet Hamilton published her first volume, Poems and Essays, 
in the year 1863; her second, Poems and Sketches, in 1865; 
and her third and last volume, entitled Poems and Ballads, 
in 1868. A new edition of the selections from both volumes 
appeared in 1880. Each and all were very favourably received. 
Just before the publication of the last, in 1868, a memorial 
in favour of the aged poetess, signed by a number of the best 
local gentlemen, and personally supported by Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell, Bart, was presented to the then First Lord 
of the Treasury, Mr. Disraeli ; the result of which was a grant 
of ^£50 from the Royal Bounty Fund to Mrs. Hamilton. 

About two months before her death, a few friends and 
admirers resolved to present her with a testimonial. The 
following note was accordingly sent to a number of gentlemen 
who had taken a special interest in Janet's books : — * A few of 
the friends of Mrs. Hamilton, recognising her remarkable 
literary merits, and appreciating her exemplary and successful 
struggles after knowledge in the face of many and great 
difficulties, have set on foot a movement for presenting her 
with a small but substantial token of approval of her character 
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and labours. Mrs. Hamilton is now in her seventy-eighth 
year ; she is totally blind, and able to be out of bed only for a 
few hours daily. It is believed that many will gladly avail 
themselves of this opportunity of expressing their admiration 
for the aged poetess, and thus helping to cheer her heart with 
a sense of the approbation of her countrymen.' 

When this proposal was mentioned to Mrs. Hamilton, on 
the Saturday previous to her death, she was profoundly affected 
by the kindness of the friends who were remembering her in 
so generous a manner. Even on Thursday, the day of her 
death, she made reference to the testimonial in happy and 
cheery tones, evidently proud of the interest that had been 
taken in her affairs. At that time there was no immediate 
apprehension that the end of the old and blind but brave 
poetess was so near. By two o'clock in the afternoon her 
blindness had passed away ; she had entered into the light of 
which she had so often and so sweetly sung. 

In a letter to a friend, her faithful son James, who for 
many years acted as her amanuensis, thus describes her last 
hours : — ' On the Wednesday evening before mother's death, 
about ten o'clock, I said, " Mother, what chapter shall I read 
to-night ? " " The whole of the First Epistle of John," she 
said. I read the three first chapters, and then said, " Mother, 
will it not be too much to read it all ? " She replied, " No ; 
I must have every word of it." When I had finished it, she 
said to her granddaughter, "Mary, how do you like that? Is 
not that the real word of life?" About midnight mother 
called her granddaughter, and desired her to read the eighth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, with which she expressed 
much satisfaction. During the remainder of the night she was 
very restless and sore distressed. About six in the morning, I 
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asked her what chapter I would read (having for a long time 
past had to do this), when she replied, "The two last chapters 
of the First Epistle of John." "I read them last night, 
mother." " I know that," she said, " but I want to hear them 
again." When I had done so, she took my hand, and pressed 
it long and warmly, and with a distinct but tremulous voice, 
said, " God bless you, my son ; and God bless and be with 
you all ! " 

' She sat in her accustomed chair at the fireside from nine 
till about half-past ten o'clock, when she was advised to return 
to bed. She then appeared cheerful, and even passed a 
characteristic joke. Near two o'clock, some beef-tea which 
had been prepared was given her at her own request, but she 
was unable to partake of it. Shortly after, her affectionate 
daughter Marion, on being attracted to the bedside by a 
gurgling sound, found that she had become suddenly worse. 
On being raised up a little, she said, " I am gone." My father 
was at once at her bedside. She only gave a long, audible 
sigh, and then expired, when her spirit winged its way to swell 
the anthem of redeeming love before the throne of God and 
of the Lamb.' 

Janet was buried in the churchyard of Old Monkland, 
endeared to her by many associations, and of which she had 
sung: 

' Lone field of graves ! our churchyard old and hoar ! 

Trench'd deep, and sown by death with mortal grain 5 
Decayed and dead it lies — not evermore ! 
All, all shall live, shall rise to life again ! 

' With ling'ring step, in solemn, musing mood, 
I pass within the timeworn lichen'd walls ; 
A softened awe steals o'er me as I brood 
On scenes and forms that memory still recalls. 
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* My dreamy eyes, dim with unconscious tcan, 

Gazed sadly on a small enclosed space : 
A wild-rose brier its tender greenery rears, 
And sheds its fragrant blossoms o'er the place. 

' Within that space my sainted mother sleeps ; 

Her grandchild's grandchild slumbers at her feet ; 
One grave the mortal relics safely keeps 
Of five fair infants — sinless, pure, and sweet 

' Lone field of graves, farewell ! old churchyard hoar ! 

I go, but must and will return again ! 
I come, but may not go as heretofore ; 
Till time and death shall die, with thee remain.' 

A large concourse of people, numbering between four and 
five hundred, some coming from long distances, assembled at 
Langloan to pay a final meed of respect to the mortal remains 
of the poetess. The funeral service was conducted by the 
parish minister of Old Monkland, the Rev. P. Cameron Black, 
who, having read the 90th Psalm, a portion of the 15th 
chapter of the 1st of Corinthians, and delivered an impressive 
prayer, made an eloquent oration, in which he referred to the 
most interesting features in the life of the deceased, and among 
other things said : — 

' We are about to lay in its last resting-place in the old 
churchyard all that remains of one who was of no mean 
distinction, and whose memory and name will not soon fade 
from the land — one whose character was marked by some very 
striking individualities — one of a class of whom Scotland has 
produced, I suppose, more examples than almost any other 
land. Of all these, I have no doubt, in their proper place, due 
notice will be taken. But now, as she lies waiting to be 
carried out to burial, is not the suitable occasion for doing so. 
If su/ficeth to say that in all respects she was one cast in no 
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common mould. God gave her abilities of a very high order, 
which she cultivated under the most depressing circumstances, 
and cultivated so well as to have secured her a lasting place in 
the roll of the children of song ; and it is well to remark that, 
in all the productions of her pen, as I have read, I have never 
found her on one occasion courting popularity by pandering to 
a low or debased taste. I have not found her at any time, 
either in writing or in speech, using an undignified or vulgar 
expression. All her poesy is consecrated by a religious and 
uplifted tone, and is sung in praise of the virtues, in aspiration 
for the deliverance of men from everything degrading and base. 
Witness, for instance, those songs of temperance that she 
sung with such power, and in such sympathy with a cause, the 
promotion of which she was so bent on furthering ; witness the 
songs of sympathy she addressed to those who were in sorrow 
or distress — the songs of gratitude she addressed to those 
whom she loved to celebrate as doers of good. But, as I said, 
this is not the proper place to pay the full and fitting panegyric 
to her powers. She sought to enter heaven like a little child. 
She had a very simple faith. She drank of the pure spring of 
divine truth, as it is made known in Scripture, unpolluted by 
the admixture of mere knowledge that puffeth up, or any of 
that wisdom, falsely so called, by the instrumentality of which 
the world knows not God. Although for long years a sufferer, 
deprived of ordinances, visited with one of the greatest losses 
one can be subjected to, I give testimony that I never heard 
the word of impatience proceeding from her mouth, or 
anything save the most patient and faithful acquiescence in 
the Heavenly Father's will concerning her, which she was 
ready to confess was best I believe that she died in the 
faith, and that now, after her years of blindness here, she sees 
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with a clear and unobscured eye those glorious things which 
are reserved for the pure in heart to see above. She had a 
simple faith, as I have said, but she clung to it with a firmness 
that persecution would not have overcome. As surely as she 
had the martyr's blood flowing in her veins, she had the 
martyr's spirit beating in her heart ; and so it is that we lay her 
body to its rest, in the ioyful and blessed hope of a glorious 
resurrection.' 

It is gratifying to know that a memorial in the shape of a 
granite drinking fountain has been erected opposite the house 
in which she lived in Langloan. 





SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 

gllE career of Sir David Brewster will be found both 
interesting and instructive by all those who love to 
watch the growth and development of character, 
united with scientific genius and high principle. 
The name of Brewster may fall aside from the public mind, as 
compared with more modern scientific men, but Brewster did 
sound and solid work in his day and generation, a brief 
account of which we now present. 

Jedburgh, the county town of Roxburghshire, stands beside 
the peaceful Jed, about ten miles from the Cheviot Hills, the 
boundary line between England and Scotland. It is peculiarly 
a Border town ; and in the days of Border warfare the cry of 
■ Jethart's here ' was a famous battle-cry. It was burned six or 
seven times by the invading armies of the English. The Earl 
of Surrey, writing to Henry vm. after burning the abbey and 
spoiling the town, said, ' I found the Scottes at this time the 
boldest men and the hottest that ever I saw in any nation.' 
The Raid of Redeswire, which was fought on the slopes of 
Carter Fell, ended in victory for the Scots, mainly through the 
presence of the Jedburgh worthies. ' Jeddart justice,' to hang 
first and try afterwards, has become proverbial, and speaks 
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plainly of the rudeness of the times when such justice was 
possible. Jedburgh Castle was destroyed as early as 1490. 
David 1. had his royal castle at Jedworth ; Malcolm iv. died 
there ; and the marriage of Alexander in. with Jolande of 
France was celebrated within its walls. Professor Cosmo 
Innes speaks of the woods and ' meadows, those fairy fields by 
the side of the Jed,' as forming * one of the most beautiful and 
peculiarly Scotch scenes I have ever seen.' Queen Mary had 
her court at Jedburgh on several occasions, and on her return 
from her visit to Bothwell, at Hermitage Castle, Liddesdale, 
she lay sick of a fever for a whole month, in a house which 
still stands in what is now called Queen Street. There she 
also composed memoranda for her will and some scraps of 
religious meditations called forth at the near prospect of death, 
the ms. of which has been handed over to the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Jedburgh Abbey, which was so often mutilated by English 
soldiers, was founded by David 1. After the consummation of the 
Union between England and Scotland, Jedburgh sank in import- 
ance and its trade decayed. The old abbey, like the neighbour- 
ing ruin of Melrose, was used as a quarry for building purposes, 
and in one of its aisles a school was held for many years. 

Robert Burns, when he visited Jedburgh in 1787, spoke of 

' Eden scenes on crystal Jed.' 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth, when on their tour 
through Scotland in 1803, met that marvellous old person 

which the poet commemorated : 

' Under Jedburgh tower 
A matron dwells who, though she bears 
Our mortal complement of years, 
Lives in the light of youthful glee, 
And she will dance and sing with thee.' 
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Mr. Scott, then the ' Sheriff,' and afterwards Sir Walter, sat 
with the two travellers for an hour or two after their arrival, 
and repeated to them a portion of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel^ then unpublished. The windows of their rooms 
overlooking the churchyard, the keen eye of Dora Wordsworth 
detected some of the women of the town who entered the 
churchyard, and used the top of some of the flat gravestones 
on which to ' bittle ' or mangle their clothes. William Laid- 
law, from Yarrow, the friend, afterwards the factor and amanu- 
ensis of Sir Walter Scott, with newly awakened admiration for 
Wordsworth's poetry, as strong as that which may have dwelt 
in the breast of De Quincey, accompanied them on a walking 
excursion up the Jed. Scott was with them too, and where 
could the company have found a better guide in broad 
Scotland ? The Wordsworths were struck with the beauty of 
the woods around Ferniehirst Dr. Somerville, the historian, 
and uncle of the celebrated Mary Somerville, called upon 
them, and invited them to the manse. In visiting the court 
to hear the Judge pronounce the charge, Miss Wordsworth 
afterwards spoke of it in her journal as 'the most curious 
specimen of old woman's oratory and newspaper paragraph 
loyalty that was ever heard.' Scott accompanied the two 
travellers to Hawick. c Mr. Scott,' says Miss Wordsworth, 
1 pointed out to us Ruberslaw, Minto Crags, and every other 
remarkable object in or near the Vale of Teviot, and we 
scarcely passed a house for which he had not some story.' 
How striking in their simplicity, too, are her remarks in pass- 
ing through Denholm, the birthplace of John Leyden ! ' We 
passed through a village, whither Leyden, Scott's intimate 
friend, the author of Scenes of Infancy, was used to walk 
several miles of moorland country every day to school, a poor 

M 
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barefooted boy. He is now in India, applying himself to 
Oriental literature, and I doubt not it is his dearest thought 
that he may come and end his days upon the banks of Teviot, 
or some other of the Lowland streams — for he is, like Mr. 
Scott, passionately attached to the district of the Borders.' 
Alas ! this was not to be, and 

* A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Ley den's cold remains.' 

But a monument has been erected to his memory on the 
village green of Denholm. They parted from Scott at 
Hawick, no doubt with regret on both sides. 

David Brewster, the third child and second son of James 
Brewster, rector of Jedburgh Grammar School, was born in the 
Canongate there, on the nth of December 1781. Several 
remarkable men had received their education at the parish 
school, notably John Rutherford, afterwards Principal of St 
Salvator's College, St Andrews; Samuel Rutherford, the 
Scottish divine, who was born at Nisbet, near Jedburgh \ and 
Thomson the poet, who was born at Ednam, near Kelso, but 
whose father was translated to Southdean, near Jedburgh, 
when the future poet was only two years of age. The elder 
Brewster had the reputation of being 'the best Latin scholar 
and the quickest temper in Scotland.' Young Brewster's 
mother, an accomplished woman for the times she lived in, 
died when he was in his ninth year. A stepmother died also, 
when the cares of the household devolved on Grisel, the only 
daughter, who was three years his senior. David, naturally 
gifted with a keen intellect, was quick at his lessons. An aisle 
in the old abbey, formerly used as a school, was called the 
'howff;' feats of climbing were indulged in, and stepping 
across a 'gap' in one of the walls at a height of ninety feet 
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from the ground. An old nurse of young Brewster rilled his 
young imagination with many a ghost story, the remembrance 
of which haunted him into mature life. 

In point of companionship, young Brewster was well off. 
Besides the members of several intelligent middle-class families, 
many of whom were distinguished in after-life, he was brought 
into contact with Dr. Somerville, the parish minister, the uncle 
and father-in-law of Mary Somerville, and who is spoken of as 
having been the kind friend and patron of many young men 
who gathered around him. Brewster not unfrequently acted 
as his amanuensis, and gained from him some valuable lessons 
in composition. Somerville was the historian of William and 
Mary and Queen Anne, and his Reminiscences of his own 
Times are still remembered. A still more remarkable man, 
ten years his senior, was James Veitch of Inchbonny, near 
Jedburgh. Veitch was a workman of genius, who, originally 
trained to make ploughs, had greatly improved and modified 
them. He contributed various articles on mechanical science 
to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. The making of telescopes 
was a favourite occupation with him. He also studied 
astronomy, and was the first to discover the great comet of 
181 1. Sir Walter Scott, who knew him well, used to say: 
4 Well, James, when are you coming amongst us in Edinburgh 
to take your place with our philosophers ? ' The reply would 
be, ' I will think of that, Sir Walter, when you become a Lord 
of Session/ Scott spoke of him in a letter to Mr. Ellis of 
Otterburn as 'a very remarkable man, a self-taught philo- 
sopher, astronomer, and mathematician, residing at Inchbonny ; 
and certainly one of the most extraordinary persons I ever 
knew. He is a connection of Ringan Oliver, and is in posses- 
sion of his sword, a very fine weapon. James Veitch is one of the 
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Horsburgh of Pirn, Peeblesshire, remaining with them till 1804. 
All the while he was busying himself with scientific experi- 
ments, making experiments in light or amusing himself with an 
electrifying machine. At last Brewster was licensed as a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, and his first sermon was 
preached in St. Cuthbert's Church, Edinburgh. Dr. Paul, one 
of the ministers of the 'West Kirk' at the time, has left the 
following record of the event : — 

1 Having passed through the Hall, and having been licensed 
by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, Brewster preached his first 
sermon in St Cuthbert's, or, as it is familiarly termed, the 
West Kirk of Edinburgh, one of the largest in Scotland, 
accommodating 2500 hearers. This spacious church, with its 
double tier of galleries, was on this occasion unusually 
crowded, for the reputation he had acquired drew together not 
only numbers of his fellow-students, but of literary and scien- 
tific men, anxious to hear how he would begin his professional 
career. The ministers were present — Sir Henry Moncreiff 
and Dr. Paul, and the appearance of that vast congregation 
which the youthful preacher was to address was most impos- 
ing, and to a person of his anxious, nervous temperament, must 
have been most formidable. He ascended the pulpit, and 
went through the whole service, for a beginner evidently under 
excitement, most admirably. He had his discourse thoroughly 
committed to memory, and delivered it with great energy, 
increasing to the close, which was in these last words : " Let it 
be our firm resolution, our constant endeavour, our impor- 
tunate prayer, that so long as we have being and breath, we 
will serve the Lord." ' 

Although fairly successful in his first attempt at preaching, 
the undercurrent of his rnind was still for science. From the 
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first, he was troubled with a nervous infirmity, which prevented 
him from thoroughly enjoying any of his own efforts. In 
1804, Brewster entered the family of General Dirom, of 
Mount Annan, in Dumfriesshire, as a tutor; and there he 
remained till 1807. In the year 1805 he was spoken of as a 
candidate for the chair of Mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh, but this appointment was afterwards conferred on 
Mr. Leslie. He became a candidate for the same chair in the 
University of St Andrews, but he did not succeed. This 
same year he was made LL.D. of Aberdeen University and 
M.A. of Cambridge. In January 1808 he was elected a 
non-resident member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. In 
the same year we find him busy with the editorship of the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, the scheme of which had been 
casually suggested to him by two of his friends. In 1808 he 
was presented to the living of Sprouston, near Kelso, vacant 
by the removal of Dr. Andrew Thomson of Perth; but 
owing to a competing presentation by another patron, he 
withdrew, as he had no wish to assert his right by litigation. 
Some records remain of a visit he made to London in 1809, 
and of an interesting tour he made through England. On the 
31st July 18 10, he was married to Juliet, youngest daughter of 
James Macpherson, known as ' Ossian Macpherson.' Perhaps 
through the influence of the connection he had now formed, 
he all along never entertained a doubt as to the authenticity or 
the authorship of Ossian's Poems. 

The success of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia) which was only 

completed in 1830, does not seem to have fully justified, from 

a pecuniary point of view, the enormous labour which it 

necessarily entailed on Brewster. The extreme irregularity of 

its issue is said to have harmed its popularity. This was 
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owing in great measure to the want of punctuality on the part 
of the contributors. It was in connection with this work that 
Brewster wrote to the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, Kilmany, for an 
article on Christianity. The writing of this article is said to 
have brought home to him with greater force and power the 
vital truth and meaning of Christianity. It also established a 
friendship, broken only by the death of Chalmers in 1847. 
Besides this regular work, in 181 1 he edited a new edition of 
Ferguson's Astronomy. In 1 813 he sent a paper to the Royal 
Society of London on Some Properties of Light In the 
same year he published a Treatise on New Philosophical 
Instruments for Various Purposes in the Arts and Sciences. 
The state of his health in 1814 rendered a change of scene 
imperative, and he visited the Continent. 

In 1815 he became a Fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
from which Society he received in succession six medals, in 
each case for discoveries in light. In 181 6 the French 
Institute awarded to him half of the prize of 3000 francs, 
given for the two most important discoveries of Physical 
Science in Europe. 

About the year 18 14, Brewster, while engaged in experi- 
ments on the polarization of light, discovered the leading prin- 
ciple of that wonderful instrument the kaleidoscope. Some 
further experiments led to the completion of the instrument as 
we now have it. Before the inventor could reap the fruit of 
his discovery it was most extensively pirated in London and 
Paris, and the effect of the discovery upon the public mind 
was most extraordinary while the enthusiasm lasted. It has 
been profitably used in suggesting a variety of beautiful patterns 
for various manufactures. 

The time between 182 1 and 1823 was occupied in miscel- 
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laneous literary work. His method of work was to throw 
himself entirely into his subject for the time being. *I am 
one of those ill-organized people,' he wrote to Miss Edgeworth, 
' who cannot work by rule. I must be in a fit of either unre- 
mitting labour or of absolute relaxation, taking no amusement 
in the one paroxysm, and doing no business in the other.' By 
way of retirement and healthy relaxation, he fixed on a site for 
a country dwelling, in the vale of the Tweed, near Melrose, 
and just opposite Melrose Abbey. Here he bought a small 
farm, and built a dwelling-house upon it, which he called 
Allerly. This latter name was a reminiscence of his Jedburgh 
boyhood, in recollection of Allars, and of Allerly Well, where 
he had so .often quenched his thirst in his younger days. This 
pleasant country residence became the home of the Brewsters 
in the spring of 1824, and the household removed there 
entirely in 1827. 

Miss Edgeworth, in one of her visits made to Scotland, 
formed an acquaintance with Brewster in 1823, which resulted 
in a lively correspondence on both sides. The ms. of her 
Sequel to Harry and Lucy was subjected to his scientific 
criticism. About this time he was engaged in endeavouring 
to discover the secret regarding the authorship of the letters of 
1 Junius.' His admiration of these letters is said to have been 
intense, leading him to write an article afterwards on the 
subject in the pages of the North British Review. The 
scientific eminence which Brewster had now reached will be 
best understood by a mention of the honours which flowed in 
upon him. In 1825 he was made a corresponding member 
of the French Institute. To quote his biographer, f the large 
book in which the letters, diplomas, burgess tickets, announce- 
ment of medals, etc., are collected, is a remarkable one for 
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size and value. The large towns of Switzerland, France 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Russia, Belgium, Portugal, Austria, 
Sweden and Norway, South Africa, Antigua, the various States 
of America, besides the towns and universities of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, all contributed their quota of honours 
to this man of research and industry. A cape received his 
name in the Arctic regions, a river in the Antarctic, and a 
new plant discovered by Dr. Muellin in Australia was named 
Cassia Brewsteru He received, besides the Copley, Rumford, 
and Royal medals, two Keith medals from the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, two from the French Institute, one from 
Denmark, one from the Soctetd Frangaise de Photographie, 
and various others ; of some of the most valuable of these, 
duplicates were sent to him, one of gold, which he turned 
into plate, and a fac-simile of frosted silver, all being preserved 
as heirlooms.' 

When Brewster settled at Allerly, Melrose, in 1827, he was 
surrounded with no ordinary circle of literary friends and 
acquaintances. First, and greatest, his intimacy with Sir 
Walter Scott, which was close and frequent. Chiefswood, 
in the near vicinity, was tenanted at one time by Captain 
Hamilton, author of Cyril Thornton, and afterwards by John 
Gibson Lockhart, the biographer and son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott Sir Adam Ferguson had his residence at Huntly Burn. 
Maxpoffle, some miles to the southward beyond the Eildon 
Hills, was for some time the residence of G. P. R. James, the 
novelist A club was formed amongst the families in the 
neighbourhood, which was called 'The Barley Broth Club,' 
one of the rules of which was a habit of dining at each other's 
houses every Saturday. Brewster's first and greatest sorrow 
was the death by drowning of his son Charles, a promising lad 
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of fifteen. He had been bathing in the Tweed one fine 
summer afternoon in 1828, with his two brothers. It is said 
that he had been learning to swim, with the assistance of two 
bundles of hollow water weeds, called seggs, when he met with 
his death by drowning. 

In a review of Babbage's work, Reflections on the Decline 
of Science in England, and on some of its Causes, in the 
Quarterly Review, Brewster laid down a plan whereby the 
evil might be remedied. 'An association of our nobility, 
clergy, gentry, and philosophers, can alone draw the attention 
of the sovereign and the nation to this blot upon its fame. 
Our aristocracy will not decline to resume their proud station 
as the patrons of genius; and our Boyles and Cavendishes, 
and Montagues and Howards, will not renounce their place in 
the scientific annals of England. The prelates of our National 
Church will not refuse to promote that knowledge which is 
the foundation of pure religion, and those noble inquiries 
which elevate the mind and prepare it for its immortal desti- 
nation ! If this effort fail, we must wait for the revival of 
better feelings, and deplore our national misfortune in the 
language of the wise man : " I returned and saw under the 
sun, that there is neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches 
to men of understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill" ' 
The plan of the * British Association for the Advancement of 
Science' was shortly afterwards drawn up, and the first 
meeting was held at York in September 1831. 'The success 
of the meeting,' wrote Brewster to his wife, 'has infinitely 
surpassed all our most sanguine expectations. No fewer than 
325 members have enrolled their names, and a zeal for science 
has been excited which will not soon subside.' He also wrote 
ably on behalf of the national endowment of science and 
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literature, and at his death it was perhaps truly stated, ' that 
the improved position of men of science in our times is chiefly 
due to Sir David Brewster.' In 1831 Brewster received the 
honour of knighthood from the king, William iv. He wrote 
a 'Treatise on Optics' for Lardner's Cyclopedia at this 
time, also a popular Life of Sir Isaac Newton for Murray's 
family library. Another work, Letters on Natural Magic % 
was contributed to the same series. 

An accident happened to him at this time which very nearly 
ruined his eyesight. While pursuing some experiments, a 
chemical substance exploded right in his face, which disabled 
him for weeks. His circumstances were particularly embar- 
rassed at this time, according to his biographer, and this, with 
other family cares, frequently depressed him. He was only 
completely freed from these cares in 1836 by a Government 
pension of ^200, in addition to ;£ioo which had been pre- 
viously given, and also by the gift from the Crown of the 
principalship of the United College of St Salvador and St 
Leonard, in the University of St Andrews. He was inducted 
to his new office on the 6th of March, and in April following 
he took up his residence in St. Andrews. In 1833 he had 
become a candidate for the chair of Natural Philosophy, in the 
University of Edinburgh, vacant by the death of Sir John 
Leslie. The successful candidate, however, was Mr. James 
Forbes. At this time he removed with his family to Belville, 
the property of his wife's sister, where he had formerly spent 
many happy hours of recreation. Macpherson had purchased 
three properties in Invemess-shire in 1790, one of which he 
had named Belville. He speedily improved this Highland 
property, and secured the warm attachment of the tenantry 
around. The Rev. John Thomson of Duddingston, the 
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noted landscape painter, paid him a visit in his northern home, 
and was much struck by the glories of the Grampian scenery. 
' Exploring romantic Glen Feshie,' writes Brewster's daughter, 
'my father was startled by the exclamation, "Lord God 
Almighty ! " and on looking round he saw the strong man 
bowed down in a flood of tears, so much had the wild 
grandeur of the scene and the sense of the One creative hand 
possessed the soul of the artist Glen Feshie afterwards 
formed the subject of one of Thomson's best pictures.' Sir 
David Brewster was deeply interested in the experiments 
made by Mr. Fox Talbot in photography, from 1834 to 1839, 
although these were not made known to the world until the 
latter year. 

Brewster's residence at St Andrews was called St Leonard's, 
and the old house had at one time formed part of the building 
of the old college of St Leonard. It had been the residence 
of George Buchanan, and in the chapel near by were interred 
the remains of John Rutherfurd, a predecessor in the princi- 
palship, who received, as we have mentioned, his education at 
Jedburgh Grammar School. The grave of Samuel Rutherford, 
the divine* is also near by in the Cathedral cemetery. In 
1837 Brewster published a Treatise on Magnetism, and in 
1 841 appeared one of his most popular works, Martyrs to 
Science — the lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. 
When- the Disruption took place in the Church of Scotland, 
Brewster cast in his lot with the Free Church. For this step 
he was threatened with deposition from the principalship of 
St. Andrews University. But the storm passed over, and he 
remained both an ornament and a power in the church courts 
and in private. He regularly attended the meetings of the 
Free Church Assembly in Edinburgh, anpl was frequently 
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elected a member of many important committees. In opinion 
he never was a pure Voluntary, but his heart went with the 
negotiations for union which were afterwards pending between 
the Free Church and that of the United Presbyterians, and 
three days before his death he spoke of it as * the cause of 
God.' 

In 1844, the y ear following the Disruption, it occurred to 
several gentlemen in Edinburgh * that there was both room 
and need for a review of the highest class, the organ of no 
party, political or ecclesiastical, and which, instead of ignoring 
or affecting to disown Christianity, was imbued with its spirit.' 
This was the starting-point of the North British Rei'iew, which 
immediately appeared under the editorship of Rev. Dr. Welsh. 
It numbered amongst its contributors, however, members of all 
denominations, from Rev. Charles Kingsley to Dr. Hanna. 
Brewster had previously contributed largely to the Edinburgh 
Review, but this new periodical was more to his mind, and 
for twenty years he contributed an article to almost every 
quarterly number. Professor Fraser, who conducted the 
Review from 1850 to 1857, said of his scientific contributor, 
that he always found him * in the highest degree kind, cordial, 
and considerate. The freshness of his nature was shown in 
his extraordinary readiness to sympathize with the life and 
movement of the age. He was among the most remarkable 
in a band of contributors, which then included the ablest men 
of the time in Great Britain, not only for the brilliancy and 
vivacity of his writings, but for the punctual regularity with 
which they were delivered. He contributed an article to each 
number during the time I was editor, and in each instance, 
after we had agreed together about the subject, the manuscript 
made its appearance on the appointed day with punctual 
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addressed to the Right Honourable Sir George Victoria, Queen 
of the East India Company.' This scheme, much to Brewster's 
disappointment, was never carried out. In a pamphlet 
afterwards published, entitled Scientific Education in our 
Schools, he impressed upon his readers the benefits to be 
derived from a scientific training : — 

'With such means in our power, cheaply obtained and 
easily applied, a large portion of scientific instruction would 
be instilled into the youth of our schools, familiarizing them 
with the works of their Maker, and preparing them for the 
reception of that higher revelation with which the truths of 
science cannot fail to harmonize. The knowledge thus im- 
parted will not be confined to the schoolroom. It will elevate 
the amusements of the holiday and the leisure hour. It 
will pass into the cottage, amusing and enlightening its inmates. 
It will find its way into the workshop, giving skill to the 
workman, and value to his work. It will insinuate itself into 
the servants' hall, and even into the boudoir and the drawing- 
room, returning a usurious interest upon the liberality which 
introduced it into the school. Thus, diffused among our now 
popular constituencies, and appreciated by those above them, 
the truths of science may rise into the regions of legislation, 
wresting from the still reluctant statesmen a measure of secular, 
scientific, and compulsory education, by which the benighted 
and criminal population around us may be taught to fear God 
and honour the king.' 

In the autumn of 1852 he visited Ireland, spending a 
month in the 'green isle.' He spent a week at Birr Castle, 
Parsonstown, the seat of William Parsons, Lord Rosse, the 
architect of the famous six-feet mirror telescope. His visit 
was afterwards described in his life of Sir Isaac Newton : ' We 
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have enjoyed the great privilege of seeing and using this noble 
instrument, one of the most wonderful combinations of art 
and science which the world has yet seen. We have in the 
morning walked, again and again, and ever with new delight, 
along its mystic tube, and at midnight, with its distinguished 
architect, pondered over the marvellous sights which it dis- 
closes — the satellites and belts and rings of Saturn ; the old 
and new ring, which is advancing with its crest of waters to 
the body of the planet; the rocks, and mountains, and valleys, 
and extinct volcanoes of the moon ; the crescent of Venus, 
with its mountainous outline; the systems of double and 
triple stars ; the nebulae, and starry clusters of every variety of 
shape ; and those spiral nebular formations which baffle human 
comprehension, and constitute the greatest achievement in 
modern discovery.' The instrument was further described by 
his daughter, who accompanied him : — 

•Between two large piers or walls is suspended the great 
telescope. Upon reaching the top by a slender staircase, we 
were introduced into a small but apparently steady gallery. 
The telescope was pointed to the heavens, about twenty feet 
from where we stood ; beneath us was a depth of sixty feet, 
and no apparent way of bridging the chasm. At last one of 
the assistants, stationed a few steps below, turned a small 
windlass, and lo ! we began to move gently through the air till 
we arrived at the mountain-like side of the telescope, about 
four or five feet from the mouth. With no supports from 
beneath, it appeared as if we were poised in mid air ; strong 
wooden beams, however, secured by iron slides, supported the 
gallery from the wall which we had just left. So imperceptible 
is the motion, that one night a gentleman, unconscious of 
having left the solid landing-place, opened the gallery door 
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and walked sixteen or twenty feet with no other footing than 
a narrow, unrailed beam, but, almost miraculously, he reached 
the other side in safety, although he fainted the next morning 
on being taken to see the escape he had made. The six-feet 
concave mirror or speculum is made of tin mixed with copper, 
and polished to an exceeding brightness. In looking into the 
mouth of the telescope by what is called the front view, we 
see the inverted image formed by reflection from this mirror 
in tremulous and dazzling radiance, but it is not thus that 
ordinary observations are made ; a second mirror of small size 
is placed at an angle of 45°, so as to reflect the image to the 
side of the instrument, where it is viewed through eye-pieces 
of different magnitudes. We took our places at this point by 
aid of the aforesaid " aerial machine. * The evening, though 
lovely to unastronomical eyes, was not altogether favourable 
for observations ; however, we saw 

" The galaxy, that milky way, 
Which nightly as a circling zone thou seest 
Powdered with stars."' 

Another honour was bestowed upon Brewster in 1853 by 
the Emperor of the French, the decoration of the Legion 
of Honour. He was also elected president of the Working 
Men's Educational Union. 

Early in 1854, though prostrated by illness, he began a 
review for the North British on a volume called, Of the 
Plurality of Worlds, This article was afterwards expanded into 
his popular book, More Worlds than One. Having previously 
written a short life of Sir Isaac Newton, and having entertained 
a life-long admiration for him, in the summer of 1855 was 
published the Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Discoveries 
0/ Sir Isaac Newton^ vrith a dedication to Prince Albert 
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This same summer he was chosen one of the jurors of the 
Paris Exhibition for the department of optical instruments. 
Towards the end of 1856, Sir David made arrangements for 
spending the winter at Cannes, in the south of France. 
Travelling to Cannes by diligence, he met Miss Jane Kirk 
Purnell, in whose society he spent a great part of the winter 
at Nice. He was married to this lady on March 27, 1857, 
and immediately set out for a visit to Rome and the north of 
Italy. He had the pleasure of examining the telescopes and 
other instruments which had belonged to Galileo, visited the 
Vatican library, was presented to Cardinal Antonelli, of whom 
he said, 'A more interesting person I never saw.' In 
September 1859, in company with Lady Brewster, he 
attended the meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen, 
and also spent a day at Balmoral The following is his own 
account of a day spent there : — 

'We left Banchory at five a.m., set off from Aberdeen at 
six, and from Banchory-Ternan at seven, in five omnibuses, 
containing each about twenty-five outside and fourteen inside, 
arriving at Balmoral, a distance of thirty-two miles, at one 
o'clock. About two o'clock, when the Highland games 
commenced on the lawn, the Queen and the royal party came 
out to the flower-garden to see them. Soon after this we all 
rushed to the great hall to a standing lunch, and when this 
was over, Jane and I went to a large tent prepared for the 
members of the Association. On our way there, the Qufeen 
and Prince Albert came past us, and recognising Jane, to 
whom H.R.H. had previously spoken, stopped and introduced 
her to the Queen. All the Highland clans in full dress were 
present at the games ; and when they were over, and we had 
had coffee in the great hall, we set off for Aberdeen, and 
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arrived there about half-past twelve o'clock. The day was, 
upon the whole, good ; but at Ballater, about ten miles from 
Balmoral, it rained heavily, and the wet philosophers were 
obliged to dry themselves in the royal kitchen.' 

The news reached him by telegram at this time that he 
was appointed Principal of the University of Edinburgh, 
In the following month he decided to resign his appointment 
at St. Andrews and accept that connected with Edinburgh. 
He had gained many warm friendships and admirers at St 
Andrews, and he left with the best wishes of all his former 
colleagues. 

It is said by his biographer that he had a singular aversion 
to having a tooth drawn, and on describing the agonies of 
toothache which he had endured to a friend, he was asked 
what he did to relieve them. ' Do ! ' said Sir David, i I just 
sat and roared ! ' His reply to those who recommended him 
to a dentist was, 'What! would you have me part with one 
of the bones of my body?' A gifted gentleman who had 
passed some time in his company, remarked, 'When I have 
been with other great men, I go away, saying, " What clever 
fellows they are;" but when I am with Sir David Brewster, 
I say, "What a clever fellow /am."' This was in allusion 
to Brewster's faculty of drawing out that which was best in 
another without at the same time obtruding his own 
personality. To any one who showed signs of roundabout 
or direct complimentary allusion to his successes, he would 
say, 'Don't tell me any flummery.' His mind, while 
remarkably versatile, like that of many men of genius, was 
capable of complete absorption in any work which he took 
up. On a railway journey, so absorbed was he in the perusal 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin y which he had picked up at a railway 
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book-stall, that he was in tears, quite unconscious of his 
surroundings, and that he might be the object of attention. 
Reading Macaulay's History of England^ for the purpose of 
reviewing it, he became so thoroughly absorbed in the 
narrative, that he exclaimed, with sparkling eyes and flushed 
cheeks, 'Only think what that villain James has done next.' 
His correspondence, like that of every eminent man, was 
very extensive, many of his letters being from people eminent 
in rank and in various walks of life. His faculty of observation 
was strong and incessant; every walk, talk, or new scene 
supplied him with fresh material for experiment and scientific 
research. His materials were ever at hand, such as the 
colours and forms of plants, the eyeballs of fish, gambols of 
mice, the scratching of snail-shells on the windows, the jewels 
and ribbons which adorned his lady visitors, patterns of 
carpets and wall-papers, rose-leaves, the blue haze of distance, 
and the surfaces of various kinds of cloths. While thus 
minutely technical, he had an eye for the grand and the 
beautiful in scenery. Sir James Y. Simpson, the eminent 
physician, while in the same room beside him at St. Andrews, 
remarked that Brewster became entirely unconscious of his 
presence in the room, so earnestly engaged was he with his 
microscope. He would throw himself suddenly back in his 
chair, and lifting his hands, exclaim, * Good God ! good God ! 
how marvellous are Thy works ! ' The same observer, who 
was with him on the Sunday morning before he died, 
mentioning to him how it had been given to him to show 
forth much of God's marvellous works, received this reply: 
* Yes, I found them to be great and marvellous, and I have 
felt them to be His.' Both in early and later life he was 
extremely fond of poetry, and was always anxious to encourage 
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those of his children who showed any poetical propensities. 
An old lady, in allusion to Sir David's bonhomtnie in society, 
said, 'It's no use to be admired by Sir David — he admires 
everybody.' His daughter says of his study, that 'no antiquary 
more dreaded the advent of a housemaid or a duster, and yet 
all his books, papers, and instruments were in a state of 
perfect arrangement and preparedness for his own use, 
although unintelligible to others. His powers of contrivance 
and ' garrin ' the most unlikely things ' do ' his bidding were 
carried to an amusing extent Much of his apparatus to 
unlearned eyes appeared a mass of bits of broken glass, odds 
and ends of brass, tin, wire, old bottles, burned corks, and 
broken instruments. Yet it was kaleidoscopic in its nature, 
and all resulted in effective and beautiful work. Experiments 
in the midst of this dusty medley formed the chosen and 
delightful occupation of his life. Writing was performed 
'doggedly' as the labour and the duty, but the long dark 
passages, the round hole or chink in the shutter, the ingeniously 
cobbled instruments, as well as his more elaborate telescopes 
and microscopes, formed the material of his greatest earthly 
enjoyment. He always, on these occasions, indulged in a 
sort of low purring whistle, which, though utterly destitute of 
music, was the sweetest of sounds in the ears of those who 
loved him, for then it was known that he was entirely free 
from all malaise of mind or body. Brewster in his religious 
beliefs adhered to the good old orthodox truths of religion, 
which he had tested in his own life experience, and received 
from his father. It was not, however, until after his wife's 
death in 1850, that it became apparent that religion was a 
great power both in his outward and inward life. This only 
after a considerable mental struggle. ' Sir David Brewster, 
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writes his biographer, in remarking on his religious history, 
' was not one who could or did speak much with his lips for 
his Master, but his full personal acceptance of Christ as the 
Wisdom of God and as the accepted Righteousness for man, 
may be of more use than many sermons to minds cast some- 
thing in his own mould.' Speaking to a friend of many of the 
lax modern views regarding divine truth, he said, ' As for me, 
I have the Bible, and it all seems so clear and simple, that I 
find all I want in it — the pure Word of God.' 

In the month of February i860, Sir David Brewster left St 
Andrews for Edinburgh, and soon after his arrival he was 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University, Lord Brougham 
being elected Chancellor. He settled again at Allerly, 
Melrose, during three or four months of the year ; while the 
work of the session was going forward he took a house in 
town, and at other times when duty called him to town, he 
came and returned on the same day. At this time he became 
a member of council of the National Association of Social 
Science, and he was afterwards chosen a vice-president. A 
new honour was also conferred upon him by the University 
of Berlin at this time, which was the bestowal of M.D. The 
old love for his native Border-land was now re-awakened 
within him, and he took many a drive to Jedburgh, and 
along the valley of the Tweed, where every footstep is classic 
in ancient story, while over it all broods the freshness and 
softened beauty of to-day. With iv/i h truth, perhaps, John 
Ruskin has termed the Border-land the sweetest pastoral 
country in the world. 'He used to tell,' says his daughter, 
' with peculiar interest that " Sorrowless Field " was so named 
because in 1513 it was the only valley in Scotland where 
there was " no sorrow " — its every inhabitant, young and old, 
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matron, maid, and infant, going forth to the death at Flodden. 
He delighted in pointing out the short solitary grave on the 
narrow tongue of uncultivated land stretching into the 
meadows, where was fought the battle of Ancrum Moor in 
1545, still called Lilliard's Edge, in commemoration of "fair 
maiden Lilliard," who fought beside her lover against the 
English invaders, and earned the dubious fame of being a 
feminine Withrington. The "Eildon Tree Stone," where 
tradition declares that "true Thomas" of Ercildoune met the 
Queen of Fairyland — the " Rhymer's Glen " — the beauties of 
Bemersyde, with its ancient and well-known prophetical 
rhyme — the Cowden knowes, with its " bonnie, bonnie broom " 
— the beautiful scenery of the Yair — the towers of Smailholm 
and Darnick, Ashiestiel, Chiefswood, and Abbotsford — and 
the "Fairy Dean," with its three ruined "peels," are but a 
few of the localities which gave him the vivid pleasure and 
interest which he never failed to reproduce in others.' 

In 1862 he was chosen as the first President of the In- 
ventors' Institute. The organ of this institute was called the 
Scientific Revwv ; to this journal he was a frequent contri- 
butor. A posthumous article of his on scientific education 
in our schools, appeared in its pages after his death. It had 
been sent in to the editor but a few days previously, with the 
note, ' I am glad to see that the Review is prospering. I wish 
I could do something to help you, but I am very unwell, and 
not able to write.' A neglected cold during a stay in London 
in 1864, led to some alarming symptoms. Lady Brewster was 
sent for, but he rallied rapidly, and was able to take his usual 
recreative holiday at Banchory House, Aberdeenshire. This 
same year he was appointed President of the Royal Society, 
Edinburgh, and gave an address, comprising some details of the 
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earlier history of the Society ; he had either delivered or read 
for him an address in each of the few years he held the 
post The council of the Inventors' Institute which met in 
1864, awarded to him the palm of having, in the year 181 1, 
adopted from Button, • a suggestion of a new form of lens, 
invented a mode of building up this lens in segments, which 
for the first time made it capable of construction. . . . That 
this combination, afterwards called a holophote, embodied the 
fundamental features and principles of the most perfect optical 
apparatus for lighthouses now in use.' The credit of this 
invention has been divided between M. Fresnel, a French 
engineer, and Sir David Brewster. Certain it is that FresnePs 
invention was very similar to that recommended by Brewster 
in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia of 181 1, so much so that it 
is thought he must have seen Brewster's article on burning 
glasses, which had been deposited in the library of the French 
Institute for six years. 

During 1867 ft was plain that Brewster's strength was sink- 
ing, as he had been seized with more than one fainting fit while 
in the prosecution of his duty. At the beginning of 1868 his 
mind was still clear and active, but he was unable to attend 
the meetings of the University Court, in the business of which 
he was deeply interested at the time. Conscious that the end 
of a long working life was drawing near, he began to set his 
affairs in order. The week before he was finally set aside was 
spent in writing or dictating letters, arranging papers, and 
putting away books. The last day he spent in his study, he 
was visited by the Rev. W. Cousin, Melrose. Sir David 
remarked to him that he knew he was dying. * My race is 
run,' he said; and there was something almost of the old 
scientific habit of thought in what he added, * From the palp- 
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able failure of strength from one day to another, I feel as if I 
could count the very day on which all must close. . . . Never 
man,' he continued, 'had more cause for thankfulness than I, 
but with all that, now that I c£n be of no use to myself or any 
one else, I have no wish to linger here.' 

His mind was clear and collected to the last, and on the 
ioth February he passed away peacefully. His remains were 
laid to rest in a grave beside a sculptured window of the old 
Abbey of Melrose. The massive tombstone, besides the 
usual inscription, bears the suitable words : ' The Lord is my 
light ' (Ps. xxvii. i). 

A memorial window to the late Sir David Brewster of 
Allerly, K.H., has been placed in Melrose Free Church, 
where he worshipped while in the neighbourhood. The 
presentation of Lady Brewster, the window is in two divisions, 
representing the * Adoration ' and the c Ascension.' The 
former shows the philosopher grouped along with the wise 
men. The family crest and the monogram D.B. are intro- 
duced, and at the base of the window is the following inscrip- 
tion: 'In memoriam, David Brewster, K.H. Born 1781, 
died 1 868.' 

During 1881 a movement was in progress for the celebration 
of the centenary of Brewster on December nth. Although 
much of his work is now overlaid and forgotten, beside the 
brilliant discoveries of modern men, yet, amongst those who 
have given a strong impulse to scientific research in the 
nineteenth century, the name of Sir David Brewster will always 
hold an honourable place. 
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JF the heroes on the battle-field who die for their 
country are held in reverence; if inventors are 
rewarded, poets and novelists are praised and 
their works extensively read ; then the publisher who scatters 
broadcast over the land the precious seeds of knowledge, 
in also worthy of our reverence and honour. 

Charles Knight, the eminent publisher and author, who 
was the originator and publisher of a whole library of good 
and useful literature, was born at Windsor in 1791. His 
mother, the daughter of a wealthy yeoman from Buckingham- 
shire, died shortly after his birth, when he was left to the care 
of his father, who was a bookseller possessing literary tastes, 
and who to his bookselling business had added that of print- 
ing. He published a Windsor Guide, and a magazine 
called the Microcosm, which was conducted by Etonians. 
This brought Mr. Knight the elder into contact with some 
youths of talent, amongst them George Canning. Charles 
early formed a taste for reading, which was abundantly 
nourished with the literature found in his father's shop. 

Young Knight was left a good deal to himself, and when 
sent to school he complained that it was rather dreary, and 
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did not take kindly to his lessons. Returning home from 
school one day he was a witness of the bread riots, in which 
the poor people of the town, believing that the high price of 
corn was due to combination on the part of corn-factors, 
millers, and bakers, smashed the windows of several bakers' 
shops in the town. The price of the quartern loaf at that 
time was is. od. 

In his boyish days Knight was familiar with the face and 
form of George III., who seemed to know and remember 
everybody. He caught a glimpse of Pitt waiting outside 
Windsor Palace until the king and queen should descend 
the Eastern Terrace. * The immobility of those features, the 
erectness of that form, told of one born to command. The 
loftiness and breadth of the forehead spoke of sagacity and 
firmness — the quick eye, of eloquent promptitude — the nose, 
somewhat twisted out of the perpendicular, made his enemies 
say his face was as crooked as his policy. ' He had glimpses 
of other notables, such as Dr. and Fanny Burney. The 
people of Windsor, as he remarks, * vegetated, although living 
amidst a continual din of royalty going to and fro — of bell- 
ringing for birthdays — of gun-firing for victories — of reviews 
in the park — of the relief of the guard, with all pomp of 
military music — of the chapel bell tolling twice a day, 
unheeded by few besides official worshippers — of crowding 
to the Terrace on Sunday evenings — of periodical holidays, 
such as Ascot races and Egham races — of rare festivities, 
such as 2ifete at Frogmore.' The business people of Windsor 
conducted their callings on the most easy-going principles, 
and did not dream of the exacting competition of a later time. 

When twelve years of age Charles Knight was sent to a 
classical school at Ealing, kept by the Rev. Dr. Nicholas. 
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The time at Ealing was spent happily enough ; when in 1805 
he was taken from school and apprenticed to his father's 
business at Windsor, his father saying that he had acquired 
knowledge enough to fit him for his station in life. 

The change in his life was not without its attendant 
dangers, as it gave the 'opportunity for desultory reading 
to the neglect of all systematic acquirement; the tendency 
to day-dreams and morbid fancies, in the utter want of im- 
proving companionship.' From the age of fourteen to 
seventeen he worked irregularly at learning the printer's 
trade. It was a time of great political excitement, and be- 
sides the reading of many classic English authors he care- 
fully scanned the daily newspapers. He became impressed 
with the injustice of the many injudicious taxes then levied, 
and the miserable condition of the lower classes. An old 
folio edition of Shakespeare which had come into his posses- 
sion, though sadly mutilated, gave him an opportunity of 
showing his skill and taste in restoring the portions of the 
text which had been destroyed. 

At one time he entertained an idea of studying for the bar, 
but this notion being relinquished he began to think that 
literature in some form or another must be his vocation. He 
would be a journalist, and he began to prepare himself for 
his future vocation by the study of De Lolme, Blackstone, 
and Burke. In 18 10 he thought he might do something to 
dissipate the proud ignorance which hung over Windsor, by 
starting a reading society, the influence of which proved so 
far beneficial for the short time it lasted. Tired of Windsor 
life he came to London, and commenced his apprenticeship 
to literature by becoming a reporter on the Globe newspaper. 
The experience he thus gained in the House of Commons, 
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and of London life generally, was of immense importance to 
him, and he went back to Windsor in 1812, with what he 
terms ' some enlargement of my intellectual vision.' 

He had for some time cherished the project of a newspaper 
which might help to ' reform many things ' in die neighbour- 
hood of his native Windsor, advocate everything that thinking 
men will support — toleration, education of the poor, diffusion 
of religious knowledge, public economy. In his twenty-first 
year he became editor and proprietor along with his father of 
the Windsor and Eton Express. The work of periodical 
writing begun with the issue of this newspaper was continued 
for fifty years. The publication of a newspaper at that time 
was heavily burdened with taxation. The newspaper stamp 
was then fourpence, the advertisement duty was three shillings. 
The censorship of the press was also extremely rigid. In 
18 10 William Cobbett had been sentenced to two years' 
imprisonment and to a fine of a thousand pounds for his 
plain speaking regarding flogging in the local militia of Ely. 
Mooris Almanac had a great circulation, and was im- 
plicitly believed in by the illiterate. •If,' says Charles 
Knight, * the great astrologer prophesied disaster, few would 
be the believers in success. There was scarcely a home in 
Southern England in which this two shillings' worth of im- 
posture was not to be found. There was scarcely a farmer 
who would cut his grass if the almanac predicted rain. No 
cattle-doctor would give a drench to a cow unless he con- 
sulted the table in the almanac showing what sign the moon 
is in, and what part of the body it governs.' In 1813 he 
wrote a play, which he called Arminius, which was after- 
wards published. 

Meanwhile, as editor and reporter, his education was advanc- 
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ing, and one means of bettering the condition of the poor, 
about which he never had any doubt, was that they should be 
thoroughly educated. His nomination in 181 8 to the post of 
one of the overseers of the parish of Windsor was a valuable 
initiation into public business. After some months' experience 
of paupers and pauperism, he ventured to propose to his 
brother officers that they should visit the out-door poor in their 
own homes. This startling proposal was carried out, when 
they saw many things with their own eyes calculated to lessen 
theorizing. In addition to parish affairs his mind was con- 
tinually busied with literary schemes. ' I may truly say,' he 
remarks, ' and I say it for the encouragement of any young 
man who is sighing over the fetters of his daily labour, and 
pining for weeks and months of uninterrupted study — that I 
have found through life that the acquisition of knowledge, and 
a regular course of literary employment, are far from being 
incompatible with commercial pursuits. I doubt whether, if I 
had been all author or all publisher, I should have succeeded 
better in either capacity.' His first venture as publisher and 
editor was a reprint of Fairfax's Tasso, to which he prefixed a 
life of Tasso and a life of Fairfax. 

The literature of the period was of a very low cast, and as 
early as 18 14 he had entertained the notion of supplanting, by 
something purer and better, the literature embraced in Lives 
of Highwaymen, or the History of Witchcraft, and the cheap 
novels which revelled in murders, adulteries, and familiarity 
with the details of crime. These, with the Newgate Calendar, 
and the Book of Dreams, were almost the only variety to be 
found in the hawker's pack. There was little good and useful 
reading within the reach of the multitude when Charles Knight 
made his first distinct venture into the region of popular 
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literature, with an article in the Windsor Express, on nth 
December 1819, under the heading of Cheap Publications. 
1 There is a new power? he wrote, * entrusted to the great mass 
of the working people, and it is daily becoming of wider extent 
and wider importance. . . . Knowledge must have its worldly 
as well as its spiritual range; it looks towards heaven, but it 
treads upon the earth. The mass of useful books are not 
accessible to the poor ; newspapers, with their admixture of 
good and evil, seldom find their way into the domestic circle 
of the labourer or artisan ; the tracts which pious persons dis- 
tribute are exclusively religious, and the tone of these is often 
either fanatical or puerile. The " twopenny trash," as it is 
called, has seen further with the quick perception of avarice or 
ambition, into the intellectual wants of the working classes. 
It was just because there was no healthful food for their 
newly-created appetite, that sedition and infidelity have been 
so widely disseminated.' The publication of this article led 
to Mr. Knight's introduction to Mr. Locker, and one of the 
results was the publication of the Plain Englishman on 1st 
February 1820. This was continued for three years. On the 
title-page of this work it was described as 'comprehending 
original compositions, and selections from the best writers, 
under the heads of The Christian Monitor, The British Patriot, 
The Fireside Companion.' This division he afterwards looked 
upon as a mistake, and mentions the fact that Dr. Arnold 
spoke in terms of high commendation of a short article on 
Mirabeau which he had written, in which the religious feeling 
was infused as part of the whole. Illustrations in the then 
state of wood-engraving would have been too poor and too 
expensive for the Plain Englishman; and as the exciting 
events of the day lent a supreme interest to the newspaper, this 
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publication was abandoned in 1822. One of the papers in 
the last volume bore the title of Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and seemed a forecast of the honourable work in which 
Charles Knight as author and editor was so shortly afterwards 
to be engaged. 

The late connection with Mr. Locker led Mr. Knight to 
become editor of the Guardian, a London weekly, which he 
speedily improved. One of his articles, entitled Magazine 
Day, excited not a little interest in Paternoster Row, as it 
afforded a glimpse of magazine publishing half a century ago. 
Blackwood* s Magazine had just started on its brilliant and pros- 
perous career. The London was the only English monthly 
which could be compared to it, although the points of 
difference were many. There was a Monthly, a Ladies', a 
New Monthly, and the sober brown -coated Gentleman's 
Magazine. The best of all forms of literary government in 
magazine editing Knight describes as 'a secret despotism.' 
With growing experience, and with schemes of new magazines 
in his head, it was not to be supposed that he would remain 
editor of the Guardian, and so we find, in the season of 1823, 
that he had taken up his position as a publisher in Pall Mall, 
East His previous connection with, and the fact of the 
publication of the Etonian, along with his father, was now of 
service to him. This little magazine had become a nucleus 
around which many talented young writers had gathered 
themselves, notably, Walter Blunt, Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed, T. B. Macaulay, Henry Nelson Coleridge, Moultrie, 
and others. As soon as the plan of Knight's Quarterly 
Magazine was settled, he found himself in possession of con- 
tributions sufficient in number and quality to guarantee 
immediate publication. 'There is,' says Mr. Knight, 'no 
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happiness of the editorial life equal to that of first reading the 
manuscript of a contributor in which original genius is so 
manifest that none but a blockhead would venture upon an 
alteration.' This happiness he experienced thus early in his 
editorial career. Some of the most spirited of Macaula/s 
ballads appeared in its pages, and some of the best of 
Moultrie's poems. Though full of wit, humour, and earnest 
thinking, it was not pecuniarily successful, and so was dis- 
continued after the sixth number. He was fairly settled as a 
publisher in 1824. One of the birds of passage who came to 
him with many brilliant literary schemes was Robert Mudie. 
Literary adventurers, neglected authors, would waste much 
precious time for him in retailing their woes to the young 
publisher. For a short time he was personally occupied in 
editing and publishing versions of French memoirs. He 
published the Pedestrian Journey through Russia and Siberian 
Tartary, by Captain John. Dundas Cochrane, with great 
success. In this connection he remarks : i In a varied inter- 
course, such as that of an aspiring publisher, he must have 
very dull faculties to allow them to stagnate. Give him a 
prosperous career, and few occupations can be happier, great 
as may be his risks and responsibilities.' In July 1825 a work 
of unusual importance was issued by him, Milton's Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine, which had been discovered in the State 
Paper Office. The large and comprehensive scheme of a 
National Library, a cheap series of works which should con 
dense the information contained in voluminous and expensive 
works, was launched at this period. The subjects of about a 
hundred volumes were settled. In conjunction with Colburn 
and Whittaker, the scheme was arranged to be taken up at 
once. But the general commercial distress prevalent at the 
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time, when the firm of Hurst and Robinson fell, dragging 
down Constable, Ballantyne, and Sir Walter Scott, prevented 
this arrangement being carried out. After rearranging his 
scheme, it so happened that Lord Brougham was engaged in 
establishing the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Brougham sent for Mr. Knight, the matter was quickly 
arranged, and heartily entered into, and Knight's business was 
merged into that of Mr. Murray. But differences of opinion 
about the editorial responsibility arose, the arrangement as to 
the purchase of stock and copyrights presented new obstacles, 
and so in 1827, 'I was heart-sick at last, and abandoning the 
whole scheme, left it for the imitation of others of more inde- 
pendent means.' 

These troubles in his outward life did not entirely destroy 
his peace of mind ; his domestic life with his wife and four 
little girls was happy, and with ready power of adapting him- 
self to new circumstances, we find him next engaged as a 
writer in the Sphinx^ a paper edited by Mr. Silk Buckingham. 
This course of journalism was not, however, agreeable to him. 
He left the office, and for a short time superintended the 
publication of an annual called Friendships Offering. This 
employment was made all the more agreeable to him, in that 
several of his old friends, contributors to the Quarterly 
Magarine, also wrote for this venture. In July 1827 he took 
a very important step in life in assuming the superintendence 
of the works issued by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Lord Brougham's introductory manual in the 
Library of Useful Knowledge had been very successful, and 
emboldened the society and its new editor in the issue of 
another series, to be called the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge. A perusal of the existing almanacs, which were super- 
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stitious, incorrect, and crowded with senseless absurdities, led 
him in 1827 to elaborate the scheme of a more rational and 
useful almanac. Although the sanction of the society was only 
gained for this scheme in the middle of November, The British 
Almanac made its appearance before the 1st of January, price 
half-a-crown. Ten thousand copies of it were sold within a 
week. This led to the issue of A Companion to t/ie Almanac^ 
and he afterwards remarked with satisfaction regarding both, 
that ' the pair have travelled on together for thirty-seven years 
under my direction, through many changes of times and men,' 
while 'the general features of these publications have undergone 
very little change during this long period.' He superintended 
their publication up till 1868, when the work was handed on 
to another, with its high character unimpaired. In the interest 
of the society and its publications, he made an enjoyable and 
instructive tour through the busiest industrial parts of England 
The schemes of the society were growing in extent, so much 
so that Mr. Murray, the publisher, parted from the concern. 
Making terms with the society for the sale of their publications, 
and finding a capitalist walling to bear his part in his new 
venture, Charles Knight was in 1829 established as a publisher 
in Pall Mall, East. His connection with the society had 
brought him into terms of intimacy with Lord Brougham, Sir 
John Herschel, Mr. Spring Rice, and Professor George Lillie 
Craik, well known as the author of the Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties. In January 1831 Charles Knight received 
the formal thanks of the society for the publication of a volume, 
addressed to the working classes, on machinery, which the 
chairman, Mr. Spring Rice, said had effected more good for 
the repression of outrage than a regiment of horse would have 
effected in any disturbed country. This work was followed by 
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another, not less useful in its own way, entitled Capital and 
Labour. 

The young publisher had an offer made to him in February 
1832, which, had he accepted of it, might have changed his 
after career. Lord Auckland, at that time President of the 
Board of Trade, proposed to him the acceptance of the new 
office for digesting and arranging parliamentary and other 
official documents. He respectfully declined the offer, and 
introduced a friend of his own, who entered the office. His 
mind was meanwhile busy projecting his great scheme, the 
issue of the Penny Magazine. He had some difficulty at first 
in gaining the sanction of the society ; but Lord Brougham 
was not accustomed to let difficulties stand in the way, so the 
first number appeared on 31st March 1832, with Charles 
Knight as editor, he also taking the risk of the publicatiom 
The issue of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal was commenced 
only a few weeks previous to this time, and with unimpaired 
popularity has long outlived all similar ventures. Both journals 
marked a new era in publishing and book-buying. They brought 
home, for the first time in such a form, to the poorest cottage 
in the land, wholesome, entertaining, and instructive literature. 

Charles Knight, remarking on the success of the Penny 
Magazine, says it ( was an astonishment to most persons ; I 
honestly confess it was a surprise to myself. It was not till 
the autumn that an attempt was made by the means of wood- 
cuts to familiarize the people with great works of art. There 
were presented them engravings of a costly character, of such 
subjects as the Laocoon, the Apollo Belvedere, the cartoons, 
and the great cathedrals, British and foreign. At the end of 
1832 the Penny Magazine had reached a sale of 200,000 in 
weekly numbers and monthly parts. In the preface to the 
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first volume, under the date of December 18th, I thus wrote : It 
was considered by Edmund Burke, about forty years ago, that 
there were 80,000 readers in this country. In the present 
year it has been shown by the sale of the Penny Magazine, that 
there are 200,000 purchasers of one periodical work. It may 
be fairly calculated that the number of readers of that single 
work amounts to a million. If this incontestable evidence of 
the spread of the ability to read be most satisfactory, it is still 
more satisfactory to consider the species of reading, which has 
had such an extensive and increasing popularity. In this 
work there has never been a single sentence that could 
inflame a vicious appetite; and not a paragraph that could 
minister to prejudices and superstitions which a few years 
since were common. There have been no excitements for 
the lovers of the marvellous, no tattle or abuse for the 
gratification of a diseased taste for personality, and, above all, 
no party politics.' On the 18th July 1833, a short stout man, 
of about thirty years of age, of sallow complexion, bright eyes, 
and lofty forehead, presented himself with a letter of introduc- 
tion at Mr. Knight's place of business in Ludgate Street. This 
was John Kitto, whose after-career was one of honourable, and 
to him fairly profitable literary industry. He received steady 
employment on the Penny Magazine and Penny Cyclopaedia, 
while the other works he afterwards produced from time to 
time on biblical subjects still remain useful and popular 
books. 

The success of the Penny Magazine had opened up the way 
for the issue of the Penny Cyclopaedia, which was commenced 
on 2d January 1833. Every article was to be original, and 
written by men who were authorities on the subjects taken up. 
Had it been only a careful compilation, instead of an original 
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work, Knight calculated that it might have been a fortune to 
him. Mr. Long was the responsible editor. The history of 
this publication will be best given in his own words : ' " The 
committee [of the Useful Knowledge Society] had the honour 
of the work, in its extended form, but without incurring any 
of the risk, or contributing one shilling to the cost, the literary 
expenditure alone having reached nearly ^4o,ooa Upon 
the completion of the Cyclopaedia, the balance upon the outlay 
above the receipts was ,£30,788. " The regular decrease in 
the sale was very marked. While it continued to be published 
upon its original plan of one number weekly, the sale was 
75,000. The instant there was an issue of two numbers 
a week it fell to 55,000, and at the end of the second year it 
had Men to 44,000. When the twopence a week became 
fourpence, the rate of diminution now became still more rapid. 
The sale of the first year was double that of the fourth year. 
The sale of the fourth year doubled that of the eighth year. 
It then found its level and became steady to the end — the 
55,000 of the latter months of 1833 having been reduced to 
20,000 at the close of 1843. The committee of the society, 
when the original project had been departed from, and they 
saw that the undertaking had become to me a burden and a 
loss, passed a resolution that no rent be paid on the first 
110,000 copies of each number of the Penny Cyclopaedia. 
Rent was then to commence ; and to continue till the work 
had reached the sale of 200,000, when the society would no 
longer ask for a remuneration for its superintendence. No 
doubt I was grateful for this sanguine anticipation of a good time 
coming, but it is scarcely prudent or satisfactory for a commercial 
man to postpone his profits ad Calendas Grcecas. The chronic 
loss for eleven years which was induced by the Cyclopaedia, and 
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which fell wholly upon me, absorbed every other source of 
profit in my extensive business, leaving me little beyond a 
bare maintenance, without the hope of laying by for the future.' 
The publication of the Penny Cyclopedia, begun in 1833, was 
finished in 1846. One of the reasons Mr. Knight gives for its 
want of commercial success, was the excessive sum which had 
been paid to the Excise. Shortly after the issue of the Penny 
Cyclopedia, the sale of the Penny Magazine declined. Although 
a new series was started, it did not maintain its former place, 
and in 1847, when the society had decided to suspend their 
operations, Charles Knight also decided that the publication 
should cease as fax as he was concerned. The following is his 
concluding address to the Penny Magazine, in which he 
alludes in pointed terms to those authors and to those pub- 
lishers who, instead of elevating, are making the mental and 
moral degradation of their readers a source of gain to them- 
selves. ' I rejoice,' he says, ' that there are many in the field, 
and some who have come in at the eleventh hour deserve the 
wages of zealous and faithful labourers. But there are others 
who are carrying out the principle of cheap weakly sheets, to 
the disgrace of the system, and who appear to have got some 
considerable hold upon the less-informed of the working 
people, and especially upon the young. There are manufac- 
tories in London whence hundreds of reams of vile paper and 
printing issue weekly; where large bodies of children are 
employed to arrange types at the wages of shirtmakers, from 
copy furnished by the most ignorant at the wages of scavengers. 
In truth, such writers, if they deserve the name of writers, are 
scavengers. All the garbage that belongs to the history of 
crime and misery is raked to diffuse a moral miasma through 
the land in the shape of the most vulgar and brutal fiction.' 
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His idea of a Penny Miscellany seems to have been the root 
idea from which sprung what was best in his after publishing 
career. His three later cyclopaedias, the National, the Im- 
perial, and the English, were all based on this idea. The 
Quarterly Review has said of the English Cyclopaedia, that ( it 
is a work that, as a whole, has no superior — very few equals 
of its kind ; that, taken by itself, supplies the place of a small 
library, and in a large one is found to present many points of 
information that are sought for in vain in any other cyclopaedia 
of the English language.' 

We pass on to notice briefly some of the other great under- 
takings in which Charles Knight was engaged up till the 
close of a long working life. The scheme of an illus- 
trated edition of the Bible was suggested by the Bilder 
Bibel % a coarse and inelegant publication issued in Germany. 
There was some difficulty at first in finding a suitable editor, 
when, on mentioning the matter to Mr. Kitto, he said at once, 
'I will undertake it all.' He was released from his other 
employments, and went steadily to work at his task, which to 
him proved a labour of love. The first number of the 
Pictorial Bible was brought out at the beginning of 1836, and 
it was completed in two years and a half. It turned out to be 
profitable to the publisher, although the woodcuts were very 
costly. In addition to the salary of ^250 a year which Dr 
Kitto received while working at the book, Mr. Knight was 
enabled to present him, on its completion, with a sum which 
he says appeared to him a little fortune. Mr. Kitto's next 
undertaking was a book on Palestine, and having found his 
sphere of work, he laboured at biblical subjects until the close 
of his life. An edition of the Arabian Nights* Entertainment, 
by Edward Lane, with illustrations by William Harvey, gave to 
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the English public, for the first time, a faithful rendering of 
this work. A Popular History of England was his next great 
project ; it was issued in monthly parts at 6d. His aim was 
'really to write a history in which all the movements that had 
gone to form the character of the people should be traced out 
and exhibited.' This work was illustrated, and the Times 
remarked regarding it, that it was probably the best history of 
England we possess. 

The editing of the Pictorial Shakespeare he has called the 
most congenial undertaking of his literary life. The text of 
Knight* s Shakespeare was carefully collated with a copy of 
the first folio edition. In order that he might answer the 
question, 'Did Shakespeare visit Scotland?' Mr. Knight 
visited Edinburgh and Glasgow, where he was well received 
and entertained. London and The Land We Live In, works 
issued in serial form, followed. When Knights Weekly Volume 
made its appearance in June 1844, it received the patronage 
of the Queen, who had previously ordered that copies be 
supplied to all the libraries established at the palaces. The 
first volume consisted of a book.written by Charles Knight, 
the editor of the series, entitled, William Caxton, the first 
English Printer: a Biography. The publication of this series 
was continued over four years, but it did not prove a com- 
mercial success. Somewhat less than twenty volumes reached 
a sale of ten thousand, but the average sale was scarcely five 
thousand. The editor had to complain that the humbler 
classes, for whom they were provided, did not seem to find in 
them the mental aliment they desired. Certainly the class 
appealed to did not support the undertaking. Fiction was 
wanted of a kind which this series did not supply. When 
inclined to a wholesale condemnation of that kind of literature 
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provided by such publications as the London Journal^ Charles 
Dickens, with a swifter and surer interpretation of the taste 
of the masses, and with what might be termed an apology 
for his own profession, wrote thus : 

'The English are, so far as I know, the hardest-worked 
people on whom the sun shines. Be content if, in their 
wretched intervals of leisure, they read for amusement and do 
no worse. They are born at the oar, and they live and die at 
it What would we have of them ? ' 

Long after Charles Knight had ceased to be a publisher, his 
industry continued unabated ; work after work was originated 
by him, all containing the germ of something practically 
suitable, and meeting a want in the life of the time. The 
publication of the first series of Half-Hours with the Best 
Authors > the work of a twelvemonth, was begun in 1847. 

He completed a record of his working life when in his 
seventy-fourth year, calling it Passages of a Working Life during 
Half a Century, It contains memorials of men and books, of 
social progress and changing manners. Shadows of the Old 
Booksellers was its immediate successor, and was completed in 
October 1865. This was followed by Half-Hours with the 
Best Letter- Writers and Autobiographers y which occupied him 
till November 1866. He completed another series of this 
book in 1868. Although his sight was failing fast, and his 
hand could scarcely guide the pen, he began the composition 
of an historical novel, Beggd at Courts the last lines of which 
were written on his seventy-sixth birthday. Owing to a failure 
of sight, the story was dictated. He became gradually feebler, 
but to the last watched with interest the course of public 
events and what books were published. In these last years he 
found both pleasure and refreshment in a perusal of the 
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sermons and life of the Rev. F. W. Robertson of Brighton. 
Charles Knight passed away calmly on Sunday, 9th March 
1873, tended to the last by his faithful wife and daughters. 
Had he lived another day, he would have completed his 
eighty-second year. His remains rest in the family vault in 
the old burial-ground at Windsor. 

The life and work of Charles Knight was a distinct benefac- 
tion to his time. Long ere the end came he had given up the 
idea of gathering a i muckhill ' of riches to those who might 
follow him. This he never was ambitious to do ; judging that 
if a man had wisely incurred a liberal expenditure of capital on 
his children's education, had placed his sons where they could 
earn their own living, had taught his daughters to fill sensibly 
and gracefully, as child, wife, or mother, the duties of the 
position to which they might be called to occupy, this 
was the nobler side of the science of the ' wealth of nations/ 
leading to the ' happiness of the greatest number.' His own 
domestic life, too, was happy. And although many of his 
ideals were never realized, and although he bitterly lamented 
the popular taste which would prefer the garbage of literature 
to that which was mentally and morally improving, no publisher 
or author in the nineteenth century gave a more distinct 
impetus to the cause of cheap and good popular literature. 
The original works and compilations which his genius and 
industry were the means of originating have changed hands 
and been scattered over the warehouses of many of our 
miscellaneous publishers. Yet the continued success of many 
of his books, although in changed hands, and the success of 
many ideas for books to which he first gave currency, are a 
testimony to the sound sense, knowledge, and judgment of him 
who first made them. 




CHARLES BIANCONI. 



gHARLES BIANCONI, the great Irish car pro- 
prietor, hat] no advantages of either birth or 
fortune, but many disadvantages to struggle 
against ; he came a stranger amongst a. people far 
less self-helping and self-reliant than he proved himself to be, 
and he was able to benefit them by his shrewd, practical mind. 
Charles Bianconi was born at Tregola, North Italy, on 
26th September 1788, and in early life was removed to the 
care of his paternal grandmother at Caglio. He did not 
distinguish himself at school In his fifteenth year his father 
gave him in charge to a certain Andrea Faroni, to be con- 
veyed to England, there to learn the selling of prints, looking- 
glasses, and barometers. If he did not succeed in this 
business he was to be placed in the shop of Colnaghi, the 
London printseller. Faroni settled in Dublin about 1802, 
and we may imagine the difficulties in the way of the young 
apprentice, who could not speak a word of the language, and 
could only indicate the price to be paid for his goods by 
holding up the same number of fingers as there were pence 
to be paid for them. Earnest and persevering, however, he 
succeeded, and when seventeen years of age, his eighteen 
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months of apprenticeship having expired, his operations were 
extended beyond Dublin, into the counties of Wexford, 
Waterford, and Cork. He immediately set up in business for 
himself, secured a travelling case, which he stocked with 
coloured prints, and would often walk twenty or thirty miles 
a day, carrying a package of ioo lbs. in weight It was 
while perambulating from place to place, thus carrying his 
goods, that the deficiency of any help to locomotion was 
powerfully brought home to him ; but he allowed the idea of 
putting on some conveyance to slumber in his breast till a 
fitting opportunity occurred. 

After two years spent in travelling about, he settled in 
Carrick-on-Suir in 1806 as a printseller and carver and gilder. 
Though exceedingly industrious he did not prosper here, nor 
at Waterford, where he settled next, and accordingly we find 
that he removed to Clonmel in 1809. Being one of those 
who are always ready to seize an opportunity when offered, 
we find him here buying up guineas from the country people 
and selling them to the banks at a good profit Not only 
did he prosper in business in Clonmel, but he began to amass 
a little fortune, and in 181 5 to turn about in his mind, in 
order to bring to a practical issue, his scheme of conveyances 
for the common people, of which the country stood so much 
in need. In the minutes of evidence taken before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on postages, 1838, the 
following communication occurs from Bianconi: — 'I was 
induced to commence the car establishment from what I saw 
of the necessity of such cars, inasmuch as there was no 
middle mode of conveyance, nothing to fill up the vacuum 
that exists between those that were obliged to walk and those 
who posted or rode. My want of knowledge of the language 
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gave me plenty of time for deliberation ; and in proportion 
as I grew up, with the knowledge of the language and the 
localities, this vacuum pressed very heavily upon my mind, till 
at last I hit upon the idea of running jaunting cars, and for 
that purpose I commenced running one between Clonmel 
and Cahir.' This was on 5 th July 181 5; the car held six 
persons, three on each side, and the undertaking was at once 
successful. The car was very shortly afterwards extended 
to Tipperary and Limerick, and between Clonmel, Cashel, 
and Thurles. Although the car ran on the route between 
Cashel and Thurles for weeks without a passenger, yet Bianconi 
persevered until successful. Having been unfairly deprived of 
the mail contract between Limerick and Tralee, he continued 
to run his conveyances, although at a loss, until he triumphed. 
Cars were next put on from Clonmel to Waterford; 
followed in 181 8 by a car to New Ross, Wexford, and 
Enniscorthy; between Waterford and Dungarvan; Wexford 
and Kilkenny; Clonmel to Cork; Limerick to Tralee, and 
thence to Cahirciveen. These extensive operations now 
required his undivided attention, and a coach factory was 
started to provide for the necessities of his cars. Mendings 
and breakages were thus well seen to, and this system of his 
own added to the safety of his conveyances. As the system 
demanded it, the style of cars was changed ; beginning with 
the one-horse jaunting car to carry six, then eight persons; 
next it was lengthened so as to accommodate ten passengers. 
He had also three-horse cars, to carry twelve passengers, and 
four-horse cars with eight passengers on each side, and one 
beside the driver. That the introduction of the railway 
system did not seriously affect his conveyances is seen from 
the fact that in 1845 the number of miles worked was 3190, 
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and in 1865, 2506. The total number of miles established 
was 6860. The car -drivers were noted for their civility, 
honesty, and sobriety. Although passing through very 
unsettled portions of the country, his cars were never inter- 
fered with. Unless in the case of a mail contract, he 
disapproved of Sunday labour. Bianconi continued to super- 
intend his remarkable and useful conveyance system up till 
1866, when he met with a serious accident, and his plant 
of cars, coaches, horses, etc, were handed over to his 
employees. The people of Clonmel honoured Bianconi and 
themselves by making him Mayor, and he was in succession 
a Commissioner of the Peace and Deputy-Lieutenant for 
Tipperary. After amassing a considerable fortune, Bianconi 
died on September 22, 1875, at his seat near Cashel, when in 
his ninetieth year. 

The following account of Bianconi's various undertakings 
is from the report of the Irish Railway Commission : — 

'With a capital little exceeding the expense of outfit he 
commenced. Fortune, or rather the due reward of industry 
and integrity, favoured his first efforts. He soon began to 
increase the number of his cars and multiply routes, until his 
establishment spread over three of the four provinces of Ireland 
These results are the more striking and instructive, as having 
been accomplished in a district which has long been reprc 
sented as the focus 01 unreclaimed violence and barbarism 
where neither life nor property can be deemed secure.' 



THE END. 
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